ONE WORLD 


Girls in mission schools in India are about like girls anywhere else 
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What are They Worth? 


My wire was in search of a corner cupboard for the 
dining room. She found one through a friend who directed 
her to an out-of-the-way farmhouse. 

The cupboard was hiding in the 
corner of a workshop at the rear of 
the house. Beside it stood a solid 
mahogany secretary with cherry- 
paneled drawers and hand-hewn 
posts. Each piece was a genuine 
antique. 

“TIl sell °em both,” said the owner as she swung the : 
small-paned glass doors of the cupboard on their H-hinges. : 
“If you're willing to scrub a bit, you can get a lot of good 
use out of them. They're nothing but dirt-catchers here.” { 

My wife eyed the pieces critically and remembered a . 
secretary, almost identical to this one, which a dealer had 
priced at $300. 

“What will you take for these?” she asked. 

The woman feigned an attempt to dispel the dust and 
cobwebs that had collected on the heirlooms. “You 
can have ’em both for five dollars — if you think that’s not 
too much.” 


I've been wondering whether many of us may not have 
a confused sense of values. What of the family pew — the 
family Bible — the family altar? Are they gathering dust 
and cobwebs, to our eternal loss? 
Paut HAMSHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


1946 APPORTIONMENT IN DOUBT 


Last hour appeal 

Unless there is drastic action in ULC 
congregations within the next two 
weeks, the 1946 apportionment goal will 
not be reached. The church will fall 
almost $300,000 short of the sum needed 
this year. 

Offerings in 1946 have reached the 
highest point in ULC history. Amounts 
for apportioned benevolence are a full 
$200,000 above 1945. Regardless of this 
favorable situation, there is urgent need 
for the full $2,500,000 requested. Post- 
war prospects for missions, critical sit- 
uation of those receiving church pen- 
sions, and other current problems make 
larger funds necessary. 

“At Cleveland our powerful Church 
tingled with new life,” states Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, ULC president, in em- 
phasizing the last-hour appeal for the 
full amount of the apportionment. 
“Now we must translate it into action. 
Otherwise all our gallant hopes and in- 
telligent plans will be futile. It would 
almost be better if they had not been 
born at all. 

“Since October, I have been present 
as an intent listener and counselor at 
sessions of all of our boards,” Dr. Fry 
states. “My eyes have anxiously 
watched them grappling with their se- 
vere problems and my heart has been 
heavy as one after another has meas- 
ured its sadly inadequate resources 
against the imperatives of these crit- 
ical days. 

“On account of swelling costs, most 
of the Church’s agencies have to strain 
themselves to stand still!” Dr. Fry 
points out. “Our only hope of even 
modest progress this year lies in the 
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full contribution of the Church 
$2,500,000 budget for 1946. Any con 
gregation’s failure to give its complet 
share is a vote for defeat.” 


"We fail God" 

“Every department of the work « 
the Lord will have to be cut if the 194 
ULC apportionment is not met,” say 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, stewardshi 
secretary. In his eleventh-hour appez 
he says: 

“The United Lutheran Church has s¢ 
$2,500,000 as its income objective fe 
this year of 1946. That objective can hb 
met. If each member of our greg 
church will do his full share, it can b 
done. If each congregation will pay it 
full share—its apportionment—it ca 
be done! 

“But, says some skeptical one, wh 
should it be done? What’s the impemg 
tive, after all? 

1. “By whatever amount less tha 
this minimum that we give, by just ¢ 
much God’s work will suffer. The rat 
will be exact. Every department of th 
work of the Lord will have to be cu 
The power delivered cannot be mo» 
than the power generated. | 

2. “If we do not meet our objectiv 
we fail God. Notice that. The mon 
we give is for His purposes, His wor 
When a member or a congregation fa’ 
to carry its share, it fails Him. Tha 
the hard truth—and there’s no way 
escape it. 

3. “When God’s work suffers, m 
everywhere suffer. His word of tru~ 
of mercy, of comfort—His Gospel—is: 
heard. We cut the power line and # 
light fails. 

“We must do our full share—a 
more—for Him! Now!” 


The Luthe 


\pportionment goal explained 

Setting the 1946 apportionment goal 
t $2,500,000 was not a random deci- 
ion, but one compelled by careful 
tudy of the facts, explains William H. 
tackel, chairman of the finance com- 
uittee of the ULC Executive Board. 

“That $2,500,000 goal for 1946 is not 

theoretical figure,” says Mr. Stackel. 

It was arrived at after much delibera- 
ion, and in many conferences with 
oard representatives. It is the bare 
1inimum on which our boards should 
e expected to operate and show the 
esults expected of them. It is also a 
gure well within the reach of our 
ombined congregations. 

“During its entire history of more 
aan a quarter-century the ULC has 
perated on less income than required 
y the budgets adopted by its conven- 
ons. Is it not time that we correct 
ris deficiency and measure up to what 
re really expect of ourselves? Do you 
aink our Lord and Saviour expects 
ss?” 


thaplains get their medals 
From all around the country, ULC 
astors who served in the armed forces 


». Harold 
Miller, 
stor of 
carnation 
aurch, 
ooklyn 
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as chaplains are writing in to Dr. 
Harold S. Miller to register their grat- 
itude for the medals the church has 
given them. 

Dr. Miller has supervised the distri- 
bution as chairman of the church’s 
Committee on _ 
Army and 
Navy Chap- 
lains. This 
committee 
screened all 
applications 
for the chap- 
lainey, and is 
continuing 
this type of 
service in 
connection 
with veterans 
hospital chap- 
laincies. 

There were 
335 ULC pastors who served as chap- 
lains during the war. Most of them 
have now returned to parish ministry. 
The following ULC clergymen are full- 
time hospital chaplains in the Veterans 
Administration: James R. Beamer, 
William L. Clewell, Frederick C. 
Frommhagen, E. W. Hammer, George 
W. Stough, Elwood Schwenk, Frank O. 
Taafel, Pierce M. Willard, and Roy L. 
Yund. 

Announced recently was the appoint- 
ment of Chaplain Delmar L. Dyreson, 
member of the ULC California Synod, 
as associate director of the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains. Part of his work is to edit The 
Link and The Chaplain. 


Missionaries go 

New invasion of foreign shores was 
scheduled Dec. 15, when 670 Protestant 
missionaries were due to sail to the 
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Orient from San Francisco. They are 
en route to the Philippines and China. 
Among them is the Rey. Douglas Erick- 
son, new ULC missionary to China. 

Another brigade, numbering 250, 
plans to depart Dec. 21 for India. Dr. 
and Mrs. Virgil Zigler and Miss Ruth 
H. Swanson are outward-bound ULC 
missionaries in this group. Last Sep- 
tember 400 missionaries sailed on one 
boat from the West Coast. 

Among thousands of missionaries go- 
ing overseas this year have been 63 
from the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and 48 from the Augustana Synod. 
Twenty-six of the Augustana mission- 
aries go for their first terms. United 
Lutheran missionaries going out this 
year number 75. 


How many babies? 

On Sept. 30 the statisticians started 
counting up the number of babies born 
in the U.S. since Jan. 1. They report: 
2,259,000. 

An all-time record will be established 
in 1946 if this birth rate continues until 
Dec. 31. The previous record (1943) 
would be broken by about 30,000. 

How many of the new arrivals will 
be registered on the nursery rolls of 
ULC congregations by Dec. 31? That 
concerned the Rev. William S. Avery 
when he reported to the Parish and 
Church School Board at its meeting 
Dec. 4. There were 74,843 enrollees at 
the end of 1945, a 25 per cent increase 
in four years. 

“Not enough,” said Enlistment Sec- 
retary Avery. “With millions of new- 
born souls about us, 4,000 congregations 
increased the nursery roll only 2,586 
last year. We have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, but the church must be chal- 
lenged to grasp it before it passes by.” 

ULC churches in the “Ambassadors 
for Christ” efforts were visiting some 
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' find themselves in the hands of teach- ~ 


of the homes of the 50 per cent of 
America’s children who are receiving — 
no religious education. There had been © 
a total gain of 1 per cent in ULC Sun- © 
day school enrollment in 1945. United | 
States population increase for the year / 
was about 1 per cent. | 
| 
3 


Biggest weakness 

Worse than the pupil problem is the © 
teacher problem. When children come § 
to church-school classes, they often ‘ 


ers who have no training for their work. — 

The churen has been doing what it 
can. In the year ending Oct. 1, 8,311 
cards had been awarded to ULC. 
church-school teachers. Each card cer-— 
tifies that a teacher or prospective |; 
teacher has completed a course in lead-~ 
ership training. In 1946 580 more cards 
were awarded than in 1945. ip 

It isn’t hard to conduct a leadership” h 
school. Most of them are community }) 
projects, meeting once a week for six 
weeks. The trouble is, “there are still! 
hundreds of congregations whose work- 2, 
ers never pursue a leadership course, A 
and thousands of workers who know a 
absolutely nothing about the program: hs 
of leadership education.” That was the 
report of the Rev. Arthur H. Getz tc: le 
the ULC Parish and Church Schoo! hy 
Board. / 


eres 


Young people have trouble 
Things aren’t back to normal for the 
teen-agers, or for the young adults try 
ing to settle down in the postwar worlc 
There are lowered moral standards . . 
crowded living conditions . . . continues 
military service of many 18-year-old. 
. struggle of ex-Gl’s to go on t 
school while also trying to make a suc. 
cess of matrimony. 
These were problems outlined at th: 
meeting of the Parish and Chure: 


The Lutheres 


} School Board by its secretary for youth 
work, the Rev. Lawrence M. Reese. 

There are opportunities as well as 
problems. This is a good time to set 
forth a Christian philosophy for youth, 
said Secretary Reese, “based on opti- 
mistic realism.’ Youth should be given 
responsible positions in the church. A 
larger part of the church’s program 
should be slanted toward youth, ad- 
vised Mr. Reese. 

There are difficulties. One in the ULC 
is the way in which the youth program 
is divided up. “The crying need of the 
hour is for the church to think in terms 
of a total youth program,” specified Dr. 
Erwin S. Spees. 


Elections 

| With urgent problems on its mind, 
‘the ULC Parish and Church School 
Board on Dec. 4 elected officers for a 
‘two-year term. They are: President— 
Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superintendent 
M\>f the Virginia Synod. Vice-president 
—Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, pastor of Luther 
Place Church, Washington, D. C. Sec- 
retary—the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Par- 
}sh Board editorial staff. Treasurer— 
‘Dr. J. Harold Mumper, editorial staff. 
‘| Other ULC boards naming new pres- 
‘dents at their autumn meetings are: 
‘30ard of American Missions, Heiby W. 
Ungerer, Rochester, N. Y., attorney. 
Board of Deaconess Work, Dr. Harry F. 
Saughman, Gettysburg Seminary pro- 


arochial schools? 


‘ian day schools. United Lutherans will 
udy possibilities of the parochial 
ichool, the Cleveland convention de- 
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Dr. Armin Weng, Illinois Synod pres- 
ident, who said: “In spite of all the 
propaganda for the parochial schools, 
the youngsters who have to go to these 
schools have a life-long disability.” 

“Are Lutherans wise?” asked The 
Churchman, Episcopal periodical, in 
commenting last month in talking about 
a parochial school system. 


Missouri wants high schools 

Meanwhile Missouri Synod congrega- 
tions, which support a majority of the 
Lutheran day schools in America, are 
not doubtful. In Chicago the Mis- 
sourians are digging deep. in their 
pockets. They want to build three new 
high schools, each to enroll 500 stu- 
dents. There is only one Missouri high 
school in Chicago now; registration, 650. 

The new schools would cost 
$2,000,000. By mid-November, contri- 
butions totaled $260,000. The campaign 
began Oct. 1. 

Purpose of the schools, explains Prof. 
Carl S. Meyer, chairman of the drive: 
1. To further the growth of youth in 
Christian knowledge and virtue. 2. To 
supply youth with Christian compan- 
ionship. 3. To safeguard young persons 
against undesirable development. 4. To 
build a strong church and a strong 
nation. 

In Milwaukee there is a campaign 
for $700,000 to build a new high school 
which could enroll 1,500. The old one 
has capacity for 860. A high school in 
Houston, Texas (cost, $160,000), is also 
in the planning stage. Twelve Missouri 
churches in Houston have 1,000 pupils 
in their elementary schools. 

Waynesdale, Ind., was raising $42,000 
for a new grade school building. 


School bus 


Supporting a school system is expen- 
sive. If the church wants to do that, 
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shouldn’t the public treasury at least 
pay for buses to bring children to 
school? That’s what Roman Catholics 
ask. They support a majority of the 
U.S. parochial schools. 

Lutherans in Wisconsin did not agree 
with the theory of free buses, when 
they helped vote down a_ proposed 
amendment to the state constitution on 
Nov. 6. Final figures in Wisconsin were: 
545,475 against free transportation for 
parochial school pupils; 437,817 in favor. 

Throughout the United States 22 
states provide in some manner for free 
bus service to parochial schools. One 
is Massachusetts, where Protestants 
are trying to round up 20,000 names on 
a petition requesting the legislature to 
repeal the law which provides for the 
free buses. 

An appeal has been taken to the U.S. 
Supreme Court against a New Jersey 
law allowing use of public funds for 
parochial school buses. Briefs support- 
ing the New Jersey law have been filed 
by Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and New York. If 
the law is declared unconstitutional in 
New Jersey, similar laws will be void 
in 16 other states. The Supreme Court 
previously found nothing unconstitu- 
tional in helping private schools buy 
textbooks. 


Remodeled 

Landmark on Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is the Gowen Building. 
Through its doors 1,000 who are now 
ULC pastors have gone in quest of edu- 
cation. For it contains the classrooms 
of the Philadelphia Seminary. 

Originally it was the suburban man- 
sion of a wealthy Philadelphian, James 
Gowen, who built it in 1848 and called 
it Magnolia Villa. It had wide porches, 
three-foot cornices, and a cupola. 

Rather than repair the badly frayed 


porches, seminary authorities decided 
last summer to tear them off. Cornices 
and cupola were cut down drastically. 
Terraces have been removed so that 
the basement area can be turned into 
ground-floor classrooms. 

The $35,000 renovation is part of a 
general remodeling program of all the 
seminary buildings which is expected 
to total over $100,000 in cost. Most re- 
cently completed face-lifting operation 
was the one performed on the refectory, 
built by the Gowen family in 1792 and 
purchased by the seminary in 1912. 


lince was enough 

There may be no more atheist 
veeches over Station Kew. Robert 
cott, California unbeliever, and the 
alo Alto station over which he spoke 
‘1 Nov. 17, are not thinking of trying 
~ .0ther. 

A torrent of protest flooded the sta- 
Jon after the 30-minute broadcast. 
_ here was also some support, expressed 
_. letters and phone calls, for Scott’s 
‘ght to free speech on the air. 

’ The program climaxed a five-year 
 zht on the part of tall, graying Robert 
arold Scott for the right to air his 
‘sbelief in a supreme being. He had 
sked the Federal Communications 
ommission to revoke the licenses of 
ations KQW, KPO, and KFrc unless they 
ave or sold him time. 
Single-handedly he had compelled 
‘ie FCC to hand down a decision. In 
(fect, it stated that inasmuch as 
‘aurches and established religions are 
‘corded radio time, atheists ought to 
© > given equal opportunity. 

7) “T do not throw stones at church win- 
ws,” he said in opening his unprece- 
ented address. “I respect everyone’s 
ght to have and to express the belief 
iat a God exists. But I require re- 
ect for the corresponding right to ex- 
4\-ess disbelief in such a being.” 


<—o 


reet light 
. More than one thousand residents of 
Filoucester, N. J., came to see a vision 
#) the Virgin Mary. All they found was 
fie reflection of a street light. 
}\ For almost a week passersby noticed 
laces of light on the door of St. Mary’s 
latholic Church. Rumors of a vision 
2gan spreading. Crowds gathered. 
‘Then the church’s pastor, the Rt. Rev. 
Wisgr. Maurice E. Bric, stepped in. He 
‘Ynt the church sexton to place a wide 
bard covered with black cloth over a 
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window of the rectory. Instantly the 
reflection disappeared—only to show up 
again when the board was taken down. 
The beam from a street lamp was re- 
flected from the rectory window. 

The door had* been painted two 
months before with a varnish which 
produced a highly reflective surface. 
The reflection had not appeared sooner 
because of leaves on the trees. 

Meanwhile, Catholics in other sec- 
tions continued to venerate their fa- 
vorite saints. A total of 739,840 persons 
from all parts of the world visited the 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre in 
Quebec this year. This was biggest 
season in the 288-year-old history of 
the shrine. In Montreal hundreds par- 
ticipated in the annual pilgrimage to 
the crypt of St. Joseph’s oratory. 


Chaplains’ chaplain 

Augustana Lutheran Hospital’s 
Chaplain Granger Westberg is a chap- 
lains’ chaplain. He has been elected as 
spiritual adviser for the new Associa- 
tion of Protestant Hospital Chaplains. 

This group was organized in Phila- 
delphia during the recent convention 
of the American Protestant Hospital 
Association. Purpose is to provide pro- 
fessional fellowship for Protestant min- 
isters who give a major portion of their 
time to ministry in civilian hospitals. 

Nearly 500 Protestant ministers now 
devote full time to work in civilian 
hospitals. This includes 162 Protestant 
chaplains in veterans institutions. 

Two days before the Philadelphia 
meeting, delegates from Augustana 
Synod-related hospitals met in Chicago. 
There representatives of nine institu- 
tions requested the Division of Welfare 
of the National Lutheran Council to 
arrange a conference of representatives 
from all Lutheran church-related hos- 
pitals in 1947. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


No starch 

Brazit Has banned the export of 
tapioca. Java, the leading exporter of 
this product before the war, is unable 
to ship by reason of internal political 
upheavals. So the world is very short 
of starch. 

Brazil’s ban is occasioned by her 
scarcity of wheat and flour, which 


drove the people to use the domestic 


tapioca for baking. She could have 
more, if her tapioca industry were or- 
ganized; but all that is produced now 
comes from thousands of little mills, 
and their product dribbles into the 
market. 

As a consequence of the shortage, 
industry, particularly in the U.S., is 
embarrassed in the production of ply- 
wood, paper, explosives, adhesives, tex- 
tiles, food and beer, and the better kind 
of laundering. There are domestic 
products which can take the place of 
tapioca in the industries, but they have 
not previously been encouraged. Now 
producers of cornstarch, sweet potato 
growers, and other domestic agricul- 
tural industries, are making bids for 
the market. They hope to hold it even 
after this emergency. 


More coal 

Two NEWS REPORTS from Europe have 
a special pertinence in view of the sit- 
uation precipitated here by John L. 
Lewis. Norway has been so successful 
in her attempts to rehabilitate the war- 
damaged coal mines on Spitzbergen 
Island that the present considerable 
output of coal will be lifted to 300,000 
tons in 1947 and to 800,000 tons in 1948. 
This output, aided by the rapid expan- 
sion of hydroelectric power throughout 
Norway, will very shortly make that 
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land self-sufficient in fuel and power. — 

Turkey, in order to improve her 
credit position as well as to meet 
threats to her safety from the outside, 
has been developing her coal mines in 
the Zonguldak area, in an attempt to 
win a larger place in the Euro 
markets. With the help of mod 
equipment from the U.S., the mines 
are already producing 22,000 tons 
coal daily, with the expectation of 7 
substantial increase. 


sects has reached a commercial stage 
of production, according to an an 
nouncement by the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. This concern has in 


fungus growths with a rubbery film 
Its commercial name, “good-rite,” 
sounds harmless enough, but its basi¢ 
material, with the formidable name o 
poly-ethylene poly-sulphide, derivec 
from petroleum and sulphur, is just toe 
much for the pests. 

The “good-rite” comes in the form o 


rubber. Diluted in water it can be 
with standard spraying equipment. . 
chemical solution has been subjected t 
intensive experiment for several 
in 33 states and in Canada. “After 
ing sprayed, the chemical forms a m 
croscopic rubbery web on fruits, vege 
tables and other plants which stretche} 
with growth. When applications 
discontinued six weeks before harv 
no odor, taste, or other evidence of 
spray remains to create any proble: 
in preparation of foods.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The 


year: 


THINGS | AM AFRAID OF 

I would not want a prescription for 
my child filled by a pharmacist who 
doesn’t have an “alarm system” in his 
brain—those normal fears which keep 
‘him on healthy edge to distinguish be- 
Stween drugs and spur him to be careful 
Yand accurate. That is what I mean by 
Ybeing “afraid.” 


1 am afraid of big business 

I say this in spite of the fact that my 
iiM#economic future may be dependent 
@upon it. I don’t fear business because 


are as dangerous to private enterprise 
jas any usurpation of personal rights by 


the model for arrogance in labor lead- 
jership. I fear the pressure of both. 


il am afraid of cheap money 

I fear it partly because it fools the 
Nittle man. He thinks he has what he 
ijhasn’t. High wages tend to make goods 
yscarce and the man with a margin buys 
“what is available. Cheap money, as we 
ynow have it, lowers the standard of liv- 
“ing. Only those processes which in- 
“)crease the amount of production at 
prices everybody can pay will raise the 
standard of living in this country. 


1am afraid of political landslides 

4, And that goes for whichever way the 
slide falls. Every state in the Union 
jj) for its own good should have at least 
x two strong political parties. They, and 
not the Ku Klux Klan nor the Colum- 


bians, are the -watchdogs of liberty. 
States where the margin of victory is 
usually only a point or two, in the long 
pull, stand the chance for better con- 
sideration in Washington and get the 
best government. 


| am afraid of the control of publicity 

The press, the radio and the movies 
are the chief means of publicity in this 
country and they are controlled by a 
very few people. There are 10 states 
in the Union, so I am informed, with 
no competing daily papers. In fact, 
there are only 117 cities with competing 
dailies. There are 14 companies owning 
18 papers which account for one-fourth 
of the daily circulation of the nation. 

One-third of all radio stations inter- 
lock with newspapers. The latest figures 
I have are that four networks own 95 
per cent of night-time broadcasting 
power. One hundred forty-four ad- 
vertisers account for 97 per cent of all 
network income. In more than 100 
areas the only newspaper owns the only 
radio station. Five companies control 
2,800 theaters of the country and ac- 
count for three-fourths of the total in- 
come. Two companies produce 90 per 
cent of all raw film stock. 


! am afraid of the public school situation 
Like private business public schools 
are of the essence of democracy. At 
the time of Pearl Harbor one teacher 
in every 200 held a sub-standard teach- 
ing certificate; now, one in eight is sub- 
standard. Teachers’ colleges are the only 
ones not crowded with students now. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


There’s Hope for Hungary 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Dr. Herman is first churchman to travel through postw. 


Hungary. He finds extreme poverty and also Christian fai: 


Iv TAKES EVEN MORE TIME to get out 
of Hungary than it takes to get in, but 
—in this case—the flying weather has 
been at fault. My entry permit came as 
a big surprise because Russian Military 
Government is reputedly allergic to 
church representatives. I drove from 
Geneva to Vienna, then boarded a mil- 
itary plane and flew over the iron cur- 
tain. But on the day I planned to leave 
Hungary, an early winter fog settled 
over Budapest. That gives me time to 
write this article on my 20-year-old 
Corona which I could sell tomorrow for 
twice its original price. 

After a glance at drab Vienna, the 
Hungarian capital—despite its battered 
buildings—looks nearly normal. Fur 
coats, fine jewelry, dressed fowl, hand- 
some leather goods and Christmas 
ornaments are on display in polished 
show-windows. Decrepit taxis wheeze 
along the streets but... there are taxis. 
You can go into dozens of restaurants 
and eat your fill without worrying about 
ration coupons. Last summer I had 
whipped-cream on _ strawberries in 


Stewart W. Herman is a Lutheran pastor, son 
of Dr. S. W. Herman of Harrisburg, Pa. He 
has been in Europe most of the time since 1935, 
including five months of internment in Ger- 
many after the war began. He is now a sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches, with 
offices in Geneva, Switzerland. His latest book, 
"The Rebirth of the German Church," is the 
most important document on postwar European 
church affairs which has been published in 
America. His second report from Hungary will 
appear in “The Lutheran" next week. 
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Warsaw and now I have drun 
whipped-cream in Hungarian coffe 
It is a current joke that an UNRRA rep 
resentative, after investigating Hun 
gary’s needs, cabled: “Send lobster. 
This, he explained, was the only thin 
Hungary lacked. 

But that is not the entire picture. ] 
is the truth but not the whole trutl 
If you look closely, you do not se 
people buying in the shops or eating i 
the restaurants. Children cannot bu 
the tempting candy. Nowhere else i 
Europe have I seen men and women s 
wretchedly dressed. I have visited 
quantity of elementary schools an 
found children clothed so badly that 
was ashamed of every stitch I had or 
The children I did not see were thos 
who could not come to school becaus 
they had no shoes or dresses. In ever 
class sat several youngsters who ha 
no heavy coats but braved the weathe 
and brought a couple sticks of wood s 
that the schoolroom could be heatex 
Of course, this was no good wher 
there was no window glass. 


Many Bupapest sTuDENTs sleep in th 
railway stations. I visited the Reforme 
Seminary where ministerial studen 
have slept and studied for two winte 
in rooms without windows or heat ar 
only a little light from an unshade 
electric bulb. Bishop Ordass recalls 
that he lived the same way after t! 
last war. I ate with the students in t! 
Lutheran Hostel and also in the Chrii 
tian Student Movement “cafeteria.” T 
meals, except for water, consisted & 
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rely of foodstuffs supplied by Chris- 
an gifts, chiefly through Church World 
service in America. Such a meal con- 
sts of soup, then purina with dressing 
vr noodles with cottage cheese. This 
osts 50 filler, or four cents, but most 
cudents cannot afford it and must be 
2d gratis. 

I took a seminary professor to dinner 
ne night after a reception which was 
iven in my honor. Afterward he con- 
essed that it was the first time in four 
ears that he had eaten in a restaurant. 
the cost was about $4 but his salary 
mounts to only $30 per month. Aver- 
ge Hungarian earnings run between 
10 and $35 per month. Shoes and suits 
‘ost $30 or more. But no one even tries 
) include new clothing in the family 
udget, because rents take a lion’s share 
ad leave practically nothing for food. 
lenty of people jam the street cars and 
ven hang on the outside by their 
ngernails and eyelashes, but many 
‘thers do not ride because the monthly 
ocket at $2 is out of reach. 
In short, there is a supply of com- 
‘iodities because there is a shortage of 
.oney. The astronomical inflation 
which ended on Aug. 1 with the adop- 
yon of the new currency wiped the 
mancial slate absolutely clean. In the 
sutheran Seminary at Sopron in west- 
‘mn Hungary, the students are living 
‘1 the classrooms, ostensibly for 80 
rints—less than $7—per month, but 
nly a third of them can even promise 
» pay. Their kitchen is set up in the 
Id Testament lecture hall and they 
t in the only classroom still used for 
‘2aching. The building was well ven- 
‘ilated by shell-fire. There was $40 in 
e treasury to feed more than 50 peo- 
‘le during the month of November! 


- Pror. Laszto Pap, who accompanied 
ae as Secretary of the Hungarian Re- 
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construction Committee, called atten- 
tion to the fact that there were relief 
supplies in the Lutheran hands in 
Budapest. Yes, but no money for 
freight charges to Sopron! Why, -he 
asked, didn’t the students visit the 
country churches during weekends, like 
the Reformed students in Budapest, and 
collect extra food? Because they had 
no money for railfares! Most of them 
will spend Christmas holidays right 
there. Last winter they had lived on 
beans and this year on potatoes and 
beans. The day I was there they had 
only boiled potatoes for dinner. That 
morning I had talked to them in their 
cold chapel and they gulped my mes- 
sage of Christian fellowship like a full 
meal. It is 18 months since V-E Day 
but I was the first foreign visitor they 
had seen. They wanted religious pe- 
riodicals, such as THe LUTHERAN. 

All over Hungary the same desper- 
ate eagerness for Christian contact was 
evident. I was indignant with us of the 
World Council of Churches for having 
set up personal relations with Ger- 
many so quickly and neglecting the 
Magyar churches. To be sure, we had 
tried to get in before but we had not 
tried hard enough. It was humbling to 
see what a good job they were doing 
without our help, but it was equally 
inspiring to hear that the very knowl- 
edge of the existence of an office in 
Geneva had strengthened their courage 
in moments of despair. Such is the in- 
visible power of ecumenical prayer! 


THE MOST PROMINENT Lutheran church 
in Budapest lost its roof during the war 
but when I arrived the whole building 
was watertight and freshly painted. 
When I asked how it was done, I was 
given a remarkable account by Bishop 
Ordass. The inflation was spiraling up- 
wards at a dizzy rate and no contractor 
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would make an agreement for money. 
Five hundred grams of gold were de- 
manded. Halfheartedly, the preachers 
on three successive Sundays told the 
congregation what the problem was. 
Spontaneously the members brought 
their rings and their trinkets of gold, 
thus sacrificing the only possessions 
which might retain some value when 
everything else was worthless. At the 
end of three weeks the gold was in 
hand and the work of restoration be- 
gan. 

Such feats of faith were frequent, but 
under the present circumstances they 
cannot be endlessly repeated. Hungary 
was a wealthy country, bursting with 
food in contrast to hungry Austria, but 
her resources have been pillaged as the 
price of her Nazi alliance and the costs 
of Russian occupation are staggering. 
There is a melancholic streak in the 
Magyars which leads many of them to 
think that their situation is hopeless. 
Some think that the land-reform is 
merely a prelude to collective-farms in 
the Soviet style. 

In all this confusion and distress of 
spirit a refuge is found in the Christian 
faith. And the churches of Hungary 
today are jammed with worshipers. The 
big churches in Budapest are full and 
so was the little barrack-chapel which 
was sent from Switzerland to replace a 
village church blown up by the Ger- 
mans as they retreated. In many parts 
of the country it is customary to have 
a matin service every day. I was 
astounded to hear from one bishop that 
200 to 250 people were regularly pres- 
ent in a local church every morning. 
The Reformed pastor assembled nearly 
100 from his smaller parish. 


To stop THERE would be somewhat 
misleading. There are too many un- 
wieldy parishes in Hungary and too 
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few pastors. The Reformed bishop of 
Debrecen has only 500 to 600 ministers | 
for a diocese containing one million | 
church members. Sometimes the whole }; 
Lutheran population is included in aq 
single charge as at Bekescsaba where 
there are 35,000 members and only” 
three pastors. This congregation has | 
the biggest Lutheran church in the |i 
country, seating 5,000 people, and it is 
always full on Good Friday and other 
high feasts. But, why not? The church- }jy 
going percentage is slight and much 
evangelization is needed. That is why hi 
new pastors are necessary. In the par- | ' 
ish where 200 to 250: attend matins, the fir 
total membership is nearly 20,000! |x 
Nonetheless a daily attendance like ji; 
that in a single Protestant community [ai 
at 7.30 a. mM. is not to be entirely dis- jin 
counted. } 

Martin Luther’s last will and testa- {i 
ment reposes in the archives of thei 
Lutheran Church of Hungary. In its} 
carefully fitted metal box it was} 
brought out for my inspection and 7 
tried to read some of the crotchety Ger--t! 


survived the perils of war, but it is re~ 
assuring to find that Hungary’s Prot- 
estant leaders recognize a greater her 
itage, namely, the great reformer’s re. 
discovery that salvation comes by faith 

. . not by works of restoration, not by 
political protection, not even by act4#™ 
of worship every day of the week, ov} 
by teaching all children in the Lutheray 
schools to use “A mighty fortress is ou® 
God” as their form of salutation. 

I leave Hungary with the strong im- 
pression that it is a stalwart bastion ov." 
Christendom in storm-center of Mid-} 
dle Europe and that the churches full» 
deserve our hearty support—yes , 
Christmas gift of love. 


The Lutheray 
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AN AMERICAN NOTICES in all four of 
che Scandinavian countries that not one 
i}of them has anything like a “general 
»onvention” such as exerts authority 
yver church affairs in America. 

Sweden has 13 dioceses. And each 
diocese is largely independent! 

“Even the archbishop has not a par- 
ticle of authority in any one of them 
2xcept his own,” one of the bishops ex- 
dlained to me. “He cannot even come 
nto another diocese, officially, except 
apon invitation of its bishop.” 

Where are the headquarters of the 
Shurch in Sweden? Is it found in the 
office of the cabinet member, whose de- 
oartment is called “The Royal Eccle- 
siastical Department”? (The new prime 
minister, who succeeded the late Per 
lbin Hansson, came to his new office 
this cabinet position.) The 
Shurch’s yearbook gives nearly a full- 
nage list of the department’s functions. 
But a reading of the duties makes one 
ook back again to the heading to see 
hether he is on the wrong page. To 
e sure, he sees that the department has 
ertain responsibilities as to pastors’ 
alaries, parsonages, church properties, 
eological schools, and the like. But 
or the rest, it is a surprise to find in- 
‘luded such items as supervision of art 
salleries, museums, theaters, various 
chools, libraries, archives, and such. 
Next, one looks at Kyrkomote—The 
Church Meeting. But it is not a meet- 
g of the Church. It is a meeting of 
0 ministers and 30 laymen. Each par- 
sh in the Church, by popular vote, 
thooses one elector. The electors from 
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Where are the Church’s Headquarters? 


Swedish churches have less centralized administration than Lutheran churches of America 


all over Sweden choose the 60 who con- 
stitute the Kyrkomote. Regular meet- 
ings are held annually. At times there 
are burning issues to consider. But au- 
thority is severely limited. It is the na- 
tional parliament, not the Kyrkomote, 
that passes the major laws that rule the 
Church. The chief authority of the 
Church Meeting is the power of veto 
over unwelcome legislation. But it is no 
such legislative independence as a ULC 
convention possesses. 

One of the most evident actions of 
this body is the choice of the Church’s 
liturgy and its hymnals. 


Bur wuat or the archbishop? The 
law of the land commits certain func- 
tions to his hands. He presides over the 
Kyrkomote. He is chairman of bishops’ 
meetings. And he is ex officio chairman 
of certain agencies created by the 
Church. In certain international church 
activities he is also looked to as Swe- 
den’s proper spokesman. 

Following the line of administrative 
authority down through the Church, 
one meets three agencies which are 
Scandinavia’s closest approximation to 
a Board, as we know such in the ULC. 
These were created by the Kyrkomote. 

There is a Foreign Missions “Board,” 
engaged in its appropriate work; but 
directing only a part of the foreign mis- 
sion work carried on by Sweden. 

There is a like agency concerned with 
Sweden’s important seamen’s mission 
work. And there is one whose range 
of activities suggests a kind of joint 
Publications and Parish School Board. 
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It promotes leadership courses. It fos- 
ters evangelism. It supplies the Church 
with books, periodicals, films and pic- 
tures. It carries on student aid. This 
agency has the full service of more 
than a dozen secretaries and editors. 
Under its auspices, too, one finds 
Sweden’s closest approach to an official 
paper, Var Kyrka—Our Church. It is 
a weekly for all of Sweden. Its sub- 
scription roll—now 26,500—has doubled 


NUMBER ONE PROBLEM — RUSSIA 


Some of the tension between the United States and Russia can be avoided, says the Stateme))}) 
on Soviet Relations which is prepared by the Federal Council of Churches. 


The Method of Adjustment 


DIFFERENCES OF BELIEF which are in- 
evitable are often aggravated by dif- 
ferences or clashes of interest which 
are unnecessary. There are many un- 
necessary differences between the 
Soviet Union and the Western democ- 
racies and they provide an important 
field for remedial action. It is easy for 
us to see how Soviet leaders can act 
to dispel many such differences. It is 
harder for Americans to see what the 
United States should do. However, the 
Christian way is to think first of what 
we can do. That, indeed, is the practical 
course, for what we can do is within 
our power. Also, while one side alone 
cannot end tensions of dual origin, it 
can make mutuality of effort easier and 
more likely. The search should not be 
for ways to placate Soviet leaders ir- 
respective of moral judgment or right- 
eous conviction. Rather, the effort 
should be to eradicate from our own 
national position features which cannot 
be morally or intellectually justified. 


First, change is not of itself evil. 
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for that which the editors write or pub-| , 
lish. It is further made evident thai). 
this paper is not “the” voice of the) 
Church by the fact that it has, beside; 
many unofficial competitors, a differen | 
paper in each of Sweden’s 13 dioceses) 
It is clear that centralization has n 
displaced local authority and initiativ } 
in Sweden’s religious life. 


hy See} 
Sev 


Soviet leadership is dynamic. 
emerged through violent revolution ar 
has, with fluctuating intensity, worke 
for a world-wide revolution of the prev 
letariat. Latterly its dynamism has a 
sumed a more nationalistic and trad 
tional form. During the last decade, t) 
U.S.S.R. has been enlarging its doma: 
beyond that of the states which form J." 
the Union in 1923. 

The United States is, and for abe» 
50 years has been, predominantly a 
status/ quo power. It reached a matus§* 
and balanced territorial developme J* 
This led it to identify peace with pe} 
petuation of the existing territorial a 
political order. 

The American people need to get ov fF“ 
the idea that peace is a static conditi.} “8 
Change is the law of life. That dej™ 
not mean that all change is good. §> 
does mean that to oppose all change $f “= 
a sure way to violence. © om 

Although it was to be expected t) fF" * 
a dynamic Soviet leadership wo. 
seek to restore and protect the natio» 
domain, yet Christians cannot cond. 
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thods of violence which have often 
en used. Particularly, they cannot 
mdone the purges wrought upon 
»~wly acquired peoples or the taking 
om these peoples of political, intel- 
ctual, and religious liberty. They 
ight to work unceasingly to correct 
“ich injustices. 

‘That salutary process is, indeed, en- 
aged by Article 14 of the United Na- 
ons Charter. But it should be clear 
t moral condemnation of Soviet 
thods and desire to redress their in- 
istice do not cloak a selfish desire on 
e part of those who want peace to be 
static condition, to bear down on all 
ho seek change. 


Desi 


‘SECOND, SECURITY is no longer geo- 
aphic. Soviet and American military 
ategists seem still to be seeking se- 
rity in terms of geography. In an 
ort to catch up with the increasing 
ge and speed of missiles, they would 
<tend further and further the areas 
er which their nation has military 
mtrol. Thus, large areas of the world 
“Tl within overlapping strategic orbits. 
“lands of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
ermany, the Balkans, the Mediter- 
ean, and the Far East and Near East 
eas are looked upon by one or an- 
er as needed for a defense, which 
others seems to carry an offensive 
“reat. 
The sharply increased offensive ca- 
bilities of modern warfare are such 
jiat it is not possible to reconcile a 
Viendly and neighborly policy with 
ch strategic defense as from a mil- 
E standpoint might seem most ef- 
“*sctive. Therefore, no nation should 
ow its action in these matters to be 
termined by military factors alone. 
The United States should set an ex- 
“mple by renouncing the acquisition of 
w military bases so far distant from 
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the continental United States and so 
close to the Soviet Union that the of- 
fensive threat is both disproportionate 
to the defensive value to the United 
States and also incompatible with a 
policy designed to dissipate distrust 
and to increase good will. This prin- 
ciple applies to all nations. 


THIRD, THE ARMAMENT RACE must be 
ended. The United States for the first 
time in its history plans to maintain a 
large standing army. Our government 
seems committed to having a navy and 
air force which will surpass those of 
any other nation. It is continuing to 
manufacture atomic weapons and to de- 
velop new scientific methods of mass 
destruction. The latter activities it 
shrouds with secrecy. 

The Soviet Union maintains a stand- 
ing army which no other nation 
matches. It is inferior to the United 
States as regards navy, air force, and 
modern scientific weapons, notably the 
atomic bomb. Its leaders are striving 
to make good such deficiencies. They 
cloak their military establishment with 
great secrecy. 

The present armament race between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
will, if continued, probably lead to the 
destruction of both. Such secret com- 
petition breeds the suspicion, fear, and 
hostility which make war inevitable. 

We believe that every effort should 
be made to apply the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter for the regula- 
tion and multilateral reduction of na- 
tional armaments. The proposal for an 
Atomic Development Authority is a 
good start in that direction. The Au- 
thority would provide true world gov- 
ernment within a defined area. That 
functional approach seems practical and 
susceptible of enlargement to deal with 
other means of mass destruction besides 
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atomic energy. Our nation should per- 
sist in this course. 


FouRTH, NEITHER STATE SOCIALISM nor 
free enterprise provides a perfect eco- 
nomic system; each can learn from the 
experience of the other. 

The Soviet Union practices a form of 
state socialism which is prescribed by 
the Soviet Communist party. Soviet 
leadership seeks, by physical power 
where that is convenient and by propa- 
ganda and penetration elsewhere, to 
bring communists into positions of in- 
fluence in the other communities of the 
world. 

The United States practices a form 
of free enterprise. By credits, trade 
agreements and like measure it seeks 
to keep as much of the world as pos- 
sible on a free enterprise basis. Each 
system, fearing economic encirclement, 
tends to encircle. 

We cannot expect the proponents of 
either state socialism or free enterprise 
to abandon their beliefs. But they need 
not, on account of their beliefs, hate or 
despise each other. Only blind fanati- 
cism looks upon either system as 
perfect. 

The free enterprise system has yet to 
prove that it can assure steady produc- 
tion and employment. It has yet to 
prove that it can continuously provide 


Fine Way to Retire! 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


When S. Frederick Telleen retired as a vice-president of the Chase National Barr 


he got a new job. 


THE CHURCH NEEDS MEN. 

Money is needed too, there is no 
denying that. But so few people realize 
we need men who are willing to work 


Five days a week, and no salary. 
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industrial workers with that sense of 
individual creativeness which gives _ 
greater satisfaction than mere material 
possession. The Soviet experiment has_ 
yet to prove that it can develop high” 
productive efficiency or that it is com-) 
patible with human freedom. 

Several Western democracies are try- 
ing some moderate socialistic experi- 
ments designed to assure full produc- 
tion and employment while preserving) 
religious, intellectual, and _ political 
freedom. Soviet socialism has changed! 
much, particularly in placing greater 
dependence upon the incentive of per- 
sonal gain. The free enterprise system 
in the United States has developec) 
such forms of social security as unem~ 
ployment and retirement benefits which 
a few years ago would have been judgec 
incompatible with the system. : 

The economics of the nations are in @ 
state of flux and experimentation 
Christians must hold fast to their belie 
in human freedom and the sacrednes 
of the human personality. They shouli 
seek an economic system which doe fi 
not in fact impair the exercise of re fi 
ligious and intellectual freedom. Buy 
they cannot safely be dogmatic. NF 
economic system that now exists ca}S 
properly be treated as wholly the exf 
pression or wholly the negation ¢ 
Christian principles. 


He works for his chur: 


without getting money for it. é 
So says S. Frederick Telleen, wlijhi 

practices what he preaches by servis (fil. 

as treasurer of so many church age» 
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gives full time to church 


B ; 
ss, and member of so many commit- 


: 2s, that he wants to keep the list “off 


fe. record.” 

“}It wouldn’t look good,” he explained 
bdestly. 
His blue pencil would probably 


catch out the word “modestly.” 
“That gives the wrong impression 
9!” he insists, although he must know 
* now that everyone uses that word 
describe him. 
0 ignore his retiring nature would 
even more slipshod reporting than 
‘omit the fact of his smiling blue eyes, 
own-gray hair, slim build, strong 
4ndshake, thoughtful voice, and happy 
feliness. 
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Her WAS BUSILY going over bank state- 
ments and signing checks for one of the 
Lutheran agencies when he was finally 
pinned down for an interview in the 
Lutheran Church House, New York. 

The morning sun streaked in through 
the white wood windows opening on 
two sides of the room. But Mr, Telleen 
had resolutely turned his back on the 
outdoors and faced the wall over his 
desk piled high with committee reports, 
news releases, correspondence, and 
financial papers. 

“You can see I haven’t a personal 
secretary,” he laughed. 

Exactly how he manages all his work 
is a secret. No matter how he was 
questioned about it, the answer was a 
charming smile and a sincere sugges- 
tion that other men in the Church 
House were doing bigger and much 
more interesting jobs. 

However, the information did. slip 
out that before the war he had been 
coming in to Manhattan to the Church 
House only three days a week. Soon he 
discovered enough to keep him busy 
five days a week. 

Still, it is not like the job he held 
before he retired as a vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank. Then he 
caught a daily train from his Ridge- 
wood, N. J., home in time to reach the 
office and get the mail “under way” 
before nine o’clock. Now he takes it 
easy. When he has had a committee 
meeting the night before, he is a little 
less demanding of himself and some- 
times doesn’t get to the office before 
10 o’clock! : 


“WHAT YOU REALLY ought to write 
about is the work of men like Dr. Dan- 
iel Nelson!” Mr. Telleen steered away 
from himself again, adroitly maneuver- 
ing a fresh press release between him- 
self and his interviewer. 
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“Nelson is really a colorful man. You 
know, the kind who gets things done! 
See here, for example,” he pointed to 
an item in the release about Lutheran 
World Action in North China. 

“Missionaries there needed a plane. 
Well, Nelson is the son of a missionary. 
He got two planes. Used parts of the 
second one to fix up the first in flying 
order. Then, what did he do but get 
more parts and fix up the second plane! 
And that was in North China, where 
even drawing a breath is an accom- 
plishment!” 

This article, however, was supposed 
to be about Mr. Telleen! I tried to get 
our conversation back to its proper sub-— 
ject. But he was already talking of 
something else. 

“Lutheran World Relief,” he began, 
“covers so many countries, I hesitate 
to name them. The person to give you 
the full story is Dr. Ralph H. Long.” 
His hand rested fondly on a pile of 
financial papers. He seemed a bit 
anxious to get back to work. 


“HERE IS THE ONE JOB where I do all 
the clerical details as well as sign the 
checks,” he smiled. “It’s the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Radio Committee. Henry 
Beisler, president of the committee, and 
I have been working together on it for 
some 14 years. 

“You probably know the Sunday 
Vespers series conducted on the Amer- 
_ ican Broadcasting Company network 
from June through September by Dr. 
Paul Scherer, who has been assisted by 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, and Dr. Paul H. Roth. 

“Here’s a report of the committee’s 
activities now...” Mr. Telleen again 
gracefully slipped out of explaining his 
part of the work. 

Even a brief glance at the committee’s 
report, however, indicated how his job 
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there had grown. Last year the Amer 
ican Broadcasting Company also car 
ried a weekday series, “Your Life To 
day,” with Dr. Russell F. Auman an 
the Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Jr., speak 

ing once a week through July, Augus 
and September. 

On the Mutual Broadcasting Systen 
speakers were furnished for five S 
days: Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Dr. Harold 
Miller, the Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Ji 
and Dr. Frederick C. Wiegman. 

Both receipts and expenditures ir 
creased more than $1,000 during th 
past year—although broadcast time ar 
the speakers’ services were given fre: 
Why? Well, probably the largest ex 
pense was for printing and mailin 
copies of the sermons in answer to i 
tener requests. 

Almost 300,000 requests have bes 
received since the radio programs ha 
been available in printed form. Ay 
the report points out that, while me 
of the listeners don’t write, the or) 
who do indicate that “the help a 
guidance given to even one lister: 
could not be measured in money by 
whole season’s expenditures.” 

Again Mr. Telleen tried to skip ow 
the story of his services. 


“But REALLY, THE LUTHERAN alree: 
has given me enough publicity. Lo) 
at the October 23 issue ... see ‘T| 
Church in the News’... that paragré: 
about the proposal that $10,000,’ 
should be raised in 1948 especially 
missionary projects and other urg 


which I am not, that paragraph wo 
be enough! 
“But I am glad to get the idea bef fi 
all of us Lutherans. We didn’t vote ft 
$10,000,000 this year; but we will son 
time. The United Lutheran Chure!'}) 
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t. Big enough to contemplate raising 
),000,000, or even $15,000,000, for the 
tension of God’s Kingdom.” 

de smiled, and drew his financial pa- 
rs just a little closer. 

‘You see, my work is not exciting. 
ostly all I do is to sit in meetings and 
ten. Sometimes they need advice 
ed on my years of experience in the 
ancial world. That’s all. 

‘Still, it’s wonderful! It’s ideal! When 
man retires, he has to continue some 
tivities—if only for his health. And 
2 fine men you work with here and 
local jobs make it very pleasurable. 
e have a fine staff .. . only, we need 
ore men. More laymen. 

“On every board and agency we have 
reat deal of free service being given 
‘laymen. A lot of their work is done 
ietly, and so it’s probably not fully 
preciated. 

“But the church needs business men 
help insure that the business of the 
ch will be organized and conducted 
_a business-like basis—saving money 
d doing more with it. 

“Expert help is needed right now 
om retired professional men with le- 
1, financial, radio, movie production, 
d building experience.” 

ork for women, Mr. Telleen said, 
| did not feel qualified to discuss. But 
did express appreciation for the fine 
vice they are giving the church— 
th as individuals and in organizations. 
did say that there is an enlarging 
ld for their activities. 


OW DO you join this “free service” 
cle? 

ven if you would like to work on a 
tional or international scale, advised 
. Telleen, it is best to start at home. 
st ask your pastor if he needs help. 
will know what talent is needed and 
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where. And if at first the job offered 
is not just what you had in mind, it 
may soon develop into more than you 
ever dreamed of. 

For example, one man—who prefers 
to remain unnamed—began by serving 
on a small local board concerning itself 
with the churches in the Virgin Islands. 
He had started the job before he had © 
retired; but the pastor had asked him 
to do it and, “he was the kind of man 
to whom you just can’t say ‘no’!” Mr. 
Telleen explained. 

Soon the small board merged with a 
West Indies Board and later became 
one with the Board of American Mis- 
sions. So, this man went along into this 
larger work. He came to the attention 
of other organizations as the church 
work grew in scope. Pronto, he was 
scooped into more and more commit- 
tees. And he loves it! 

If you want to stay close to home, 
on the other hand, you might follow 
a similar pattern of another free-serv- 
ice fellow, who shall also remain un- 
named. 

He wanted to relax with some kind 
of outdoor work. He noticed the 
grounds around his church were not all 
that they might be. So he set himself 
the task of making the most of the 
church property. In a short time, it 
became a beauty spot of the territory 
for miles around. 

No need to say how he feels about 
his work! Or, for that matter, the pride 
and appreciation of his family, friends, 
and unknown admirers! 

There he goes again! 

You see, Mr. Telleen would rather 
talk about anything but himself. Con- 
sequently, this brief sketch can give 
only a small idea of his life. The rest 
of his interesting story, for the time be-. 
ing anyway, remains off the record. 
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Sunday School Teachers on Strike! 


A Story 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


“My, BUT IT’s Goon to have plenty of 
butter again,” murmured Mrs. McNair 
as she passed the plate. 

“Yes, indeed,” boomed Mr. McNair 
in response. “And it’s sure good to be 
home and enjoying a peaceful hour.” 

He beamed at his little family with 
a happy smile. There was Jean, as 
pretty a 12-year-old blonde as he had 
ever seen, he thought. And Sandy, 
whom mother called Junior, was grow- 
ing to be a fine, strong boy. 

“What’s the matter, Dad?” asked 
Jean. “Did you have a hard day at the 
factory?” 

“Oh, hard’s not the word for it. We’re 
having labor trouble again and—as 
usual—I’m in the middle.” 

Then Sandy spoke up with just a 
touch of pride. “That's because you’re 
the boss, isn’t it, Pop? You have to 
look out for everybody in the place.” 

“Well, ’m not really the boss, Sandy,” 
his father explained. “I’m plant super- 
intendent. But the owners establish the 
policies and I have to carry them out 
even if I don’t like them.” 

“What's the trouble this time?” Mrs. 
McNair asked quietly. 

“Just a lot of little troubles. The 
union representatives say that the 
shop is too dark and damp. And the 
equipment is too old for safety. And 
the washrooms are too small. They 
could be right, but the owners won’t 
do a thing about it, so we may have 
another strike.” 

“Goodness,” said Jean. “Those com- 
plaints sound as if they could be about 
our Sunday school room and there the 
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teachers don’t even get paid. Suppog 
they went on strike there!” 

“Perish the thought!” exclaimed Mh 
McNair. “Sunday school teacher, 
wouldn’t do a thing like that. Thei 
work is too important. Say, that re 
minds me! We have a church coun@ 
meeting tonight.” 


THE MEAL PROCEEDED in silence for } 
moment, and then Sandy remarker 
with sudden glee, “Wouldn’t it be fu 
if the pastor and all the teachers wen) 
on strike and marched around in picke 
lines! _Even if it is important! Pop, yor 
used to say that your old factory wes 
important when it made all those secre 
parts during the war but even so the: 
went on strike.” 

“Now that’s just enough talk abov 
strikes,” said Mr. McNair. “I want 1 
enjoy my dinner. It surely tastes good. 

Mrs. McNair smiled in appreciatioy 
and the conversation carried on in othe 
channels. Then Mr. McNair arose fro» 
his chair and stretched and said, “Dow 
anyone mind if I sit down and take 
easy for a few minutes?” 

“Of course not, dear,” answered Mir 
McNair. “You’ve had a busy day ar} 
you've got an important meeting t- 
night. Jean and Junior will give me 
hand and we'll clear up these dishes | 
a jiffy.” 

So Mr. McNair took the evening p# 
per and snuggled into the most corr 
fortable chair in the living room. 


WirH a start, Mr. McNair looked 
over his paper and saw standing befc 
him the Sunday school superintende» 
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| 
mic Wright. Wright was a tall, thin, 
cay-haired man who was principal of 
ne of the town’s grade schools. Mild- 
tannered but progressive, he had done 
xcellent work in the Sunday school, 
ad the entire congregation was pleased. 
“Oh, it’s you, Wright,” said Mr. Mc- 
fair in surprise. “How did you get 
2re in the living room?” 

“Never mind how I got here, Mc- 
air. You must come with me right 
way to the church. The whole staff of 
ae Sunday school is going to go on 
rike if we don’t take action.” 

Mr. McNair bounded out of his com- 
table chair, noting at the same time 
Ow agitated the superintendent 
-emed. 

“Why sure, I'll be right with you. 
ust give me time to get my coat.” 
Somehow space dissolved before their 
urrying footsteps and they were at the 
murch. A group of 20 grim-faced 
achers sat in the small meeting room. 
Ss soon as Mr. McNair entered they 
1 began to yell at him. 

“How many times have you promised 
| do something about the dampness in 
© basement?” demanded one. 

“With 200 children here on a Sunday 
orning, how long do we have to get 
ong with one tiny washroom?” cried 
.other. 

“Those lights in the primary room 
e so dim that I’m ruining my eyes!” 
‘claimed a third. 

Then others began complaining about 
oken chairs and dirty windows and 
jisy classrooms. “And if that super- 
tendent ever comes in again while I’m 
the middle of a lesson and starts to 
ake longwinded announcements I’m 
ing to throw him out,” shouted a 
acher, pointing at the agitated Mr. 
right. As if that was a cue, they all 
wrted to chant, “Throw him out.” 
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Mr. McNair TURNED and ran out of 
the room. He raced all the way home 
without stopping. He was very upset. 

Hardly had he gotten to his home 
when the church bell began to ring. 
Now the sun was shining and it was 
bright daylight. Mr. McNair went out 
to the street and saw old Peter Platt 
hurrying along, using his umbrella as a 
cane. Platt had been a deacon of the 
church for many years. . 

“Good evening, Platt,’ called Mr. 
McNair. “Are you going to the council 
meeting?” 

Puffing for breath—for he was very 
stout—Platt stopped and glared. “What 
council meeting? I’m going to church. 
Aren’t you?” 

“Church?” inquired Mr. McNair in 
confusion. “But this is Tuesday eve- 
ning and we have a council meeting.” 

“You must be ill,” said Platt gruffly. 
“This is Sunday morning and the 
church bell is ringing. Don’t you hear 
it?” 

“Yes, I do. Wait, Pll be going with 
you,” said Mr. McNair. 

Together they proceeded down the 
street, but when they neared the cor- 
ner to turn toward the church some of 
the boys and girls of the Sunday school 
went whizzing past them, Sandy among 
them. In front of the church they could 
see a crowd of people. 

“We'd better hurry,” suggested Mr. 
McNair. “Something’s going on there.” 

“You run ahead,” puffed Platt. “Til 
follow as fast as I can.” 

So Mr. McNair ran toward the 
church, but when he came close to it, 
he stopped stock still in amazement. 
Marching up and down in front of the 
building were all the Sunday school 
teachers, led by the tall figure of Mr. 
Wright. They were all carrying placards 
and chanting, “Don’t cross a picket line. 
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Don’t go to church. We demand jus- 
tice.” 


Mr. McNair rupsBepD his eyes and 
gaped. The first placard read, “Church 
Council Unfair to Sunday School.” The 
others listed all the grievances he had 
just heard shouted at the teachers’ 
meeting. He stood in indecision as Platt 
lumbered up alongside him, squinting 
at the demonstration and exclaiming, 
“Outrageous! Outrageous!” 

By this time, the children of the 
Sunday school had lined up behind 
their teachers and their treble voices 
had taken up the chant. 

“Where’s the church council? Where’s 
the pastor? Where’s the police?” de- 
manded Platt. 

Just then Mrs. Bumple, the president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, bustled up 
to them. “The ladies are all going to 
walk out in sympathy. We demand 
action!” she asserted. 

Shaking a trembling finger at her, 
Platt roared, “You’re a communist!” No 
one had ever made such an accusation 
before to Mrs. Bumple, and she re- 
sented it. 

Among the crowd that was watching 
the scene, Mr. McNair spotted the or- 
ganist and went over to him. “Mr. 
Kleff,’ he pleaded, “please go in and 
play the prelude. We must break uv 
this demonstration. It’s terrible.” 

Mr. Kleff threw up his hands in re- 
fusal. “Oh, I couldn’t do such a thing,” 
he said. “That’s a picket line. Petrillo, 
you know!” 

Mr. McNair would have argued with 
him, but another and worse event drew 
his attention. A horrible sight assailed 
his vision. Mr. Platt and Mrs. Bumple 
were loudly arguing and gesturing at 
each other, while the pastor, who had 
come upon the scene, was trying vainly 
to separate and pacify them. Then the 
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pastor suffered the fate of many inter- 
mediaries. Mr. Platt’s waving umbrelle 
knocked off the pastor’s hat and wher 
he reached up to take it in his hand 
Mrs. Bumple’s swinging handbag 
knocked it into the road. 

Knowing the scandal and advers 
publicity all this would cause, Mr. Me- 
Nair almost tearfully went over to pleas 
with the teachers; but he was already 
too late. In the distance sounded the 
sirens of the police cars. And at t 
moment, from overhead, came the tone 
of the church bell. Clang... clang .. 
clang... clang... 


THE NEXT THING Mr. McNair hear¢ 
was the voice of his wife. She was call 
ing, “Junior, stop hammering on tha 
pipe down there. Your Si s takin: 
a nap in the living room.’ i 

“Oh, I’m not taking a nap,” proteste: 
Mr. McNair. “How could I, with a 
these terrible things going on?” 

‘T’m awfully sorry about the factory 
dear, but it will work out all right. 
soothed Mrs. McNair. “It’s good ya» 
woke up, because you have to go 7?! 
church council meeting, remember 
That ought to be a pleasant evenin 
but get home early!” 

“Church council meeting?” asked Mi 
McNair sharply, sitting up and rubbir 
his eyes. “You mean this is really Tue 
day evening?” 

“Of eourse, dear,” said Mrs. McNe 
in surprise. “Did you think you'd sle 
all week? I think Mr. Platt is just cor: 
ing by now. Why don’t you walk dow 
with him?” 

“Oh, I’m glad there’s still time!” e 
claimed Mr. McNair. “Wait until I t: 
them about my dream. Boy, ther: 
going to be some improvement mes 
around here. We won’t wait anothfy 
minute. This will be a momenté 
meeting!” 
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NOW THE BIBLE 


e is Risen! 


STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
John Schmidt 


sad Luke 24:1-30 before reading this. 


“Hr TOOK DOWN the body of Jesus and 
capped it in linen and laid it in a 
pulcher”—that sounds terribly final. 
seemed so to the women as they made 
ans for the last service of love they 
uld render to Him. It seemed so to 
is disciples as they huddled in secrecy, 
arful that the hate that had crucified 
eir Lord might blast them as well. 
That is why this chapter begins with 
vital “but” (not “now” as in the King 
mes Version). This “but” introduces 
story’s greatest and most significant 
rprise. 

The women left their lodgings before 
ybreak, arriving at the site of the 
mb just as the sun arose. The sabbath 


ws had prevented their coming earlier, 


it in the earliest dawn of “the first 
y of the week” (after the sabbath) 
ey hurried. Their love was un- 
anged, but now it was mingled with 
peless sorrow. They still loved Him. 
st they could not forget that their 
aster had been mastered by His ene- 
ies and by death. 
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It is not possible to fit together per- 
fectly the accounts of this day as we 
read the records in the New Testament. 
Perhaps the women mentioned in these 
accounts went in pairs or small groups, 
which might partially explain the over- 
lapping narrative. All our records 
agree in this: the women went out to 
anoint a corpse, but they found a risen 
Saviour. 

The large stone that had sealed the 
tomb’s entrance is now rolled com- 
pletely out of its groove—it is needed 
no longer! Nowhere do we have a de- 
scription of the miracle itself. There 
are some things too great for words. 


But THE RESULT of the resurrection 
could be seen. The corpse was not 
there, though the women went into the 
tomb itself to make sure. Their be- 
wilderment was answered by two shin- 
ing ones (elsewhere only one is men- 
tioned—since only one speaks, he must 
be remembered, while the silent one 
can easily be ignored) who asked why 
they should expect to find the living 
One “among the dead.” That’s the 
wrong place to look. How could death 
be final for such a One? Luke had 
hinted at this in the title “Lord Jesus” 
in verse 4. It is often used in Acts and 
in the Epistles, but never before this 
event. He is “Lord,” and “it was not 
possible that He should be holden of” 
death (Acts 2:24). 

The Lord of life has risen. (The res- 
urrection is sometimes described also 
as God’s action in raising up His Son, 
as Rom. 6:4.) Then came a reminder 
of those bitter words. He had spoken 
earlier regarding His approaching 
death, which had so dulled their minds 
that they could not really hear His glo- 
rious promise (9:22; 18:31-33). He had 
often told them of the approaching 
cross, but never without telling them 
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also of the victory that should follow. 
Now everything came into focus, as 
memory and reality were combined. 
“They remembered” (verse 8). 

Mark mentions their first frightened 
reaction (16:8), but that fear passed. 
At least one (compare John 20:18) told 
the glorious news. Mary Magdalene 
was “an apostle to the apostles.” Luke 
hints that their skeptical hearers asked 
many questions so that the story had 
to be repeated again and again. 

Were the disciples “eager to believe,” 
as those have said who are anxious to 
discredit the miracle? As a matter of 
record, they dismissed these reports as 
the delirious talk (a medical term is 
here used) of hysterical women (verse 
ila). 


VERSE 12 is missing in many manu- 
scripts of Luke and may have been in- 
serted as a summary of John 20:1-7. 
Interesting is the fact reported here 
that the grave clothes were lying un- 
disturbed, though the body was gone. 
Of course this refutes the “alibi” given 
by the guard (Matt. 28:11-15). But 
even with this evidence Peter only 
“wondered.” He could not yet believe. 

Luke’s “behold” is his exclamation 
point placed here in warning that he is 
about to relate another amazing, un- 
expected event (verse 13). 

It concerns two disciples, not mem- 
bers of the Eleven (verse 33), as they 
traveled to Emmaus. The site of this 
village is unknown, since the two 
known places that bore this name are 
either too near or too far from Jeru- 
salem to agree with Luke’s story. The 
fact that one of these disciples is named, 
even though he does not come to oc- 
cupy a large place in the Christian 
community later, suggests that Luke’s 
source of information is this Cleopas 
(verse 18). 
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They had but one subject of conver 
sation as they walked. The tragic event 
they had witnessed had driven ever 
other subject from their thought 
Luke’s language suggests that thei 
conversation became a vigorous debat 
words were “tossed against” each othe 
Did one, perhaps, wish to accept th 
exciting report of the women while LC 
other remained skeptical? 

Just then they were overtaken b 
another Traveler. Perhaps it was be 
cause of their preoccupation that the 
did not recognize Him—after all, the 
had seen Him die. Or possibly the! 
ignorance resulted from the divine wi 
(compare II Kings 6:15-17). 

He wanted them to talk, so He in 
quired about the subject of their ex 
cited discussion. “And they stood stil 
looking sad” (not as the Authorize 
Version reads “as ye walk and am 
sad”). Who might this unknown pi 
grim be? It might be dangerous to ta’ 
much with a stranger, for he might ir 
tend to trap them. Such impossib 
ignorance! How could even a pilgri 
have remained ignorant of these thing 
Was he indeed so uninformed and | 
isolated? 


Tue STRANGER PERSISTS, and final) 
their answer is given. They had dij 
cussed Jesus of Nazareth, “a propk) 
mighty in deed and word” (compés 
Acts 2:22), who had been condemn) 
to death and crucified. In a sense tk 
still believed in Him; certainly th 
still loved Him. But their hope w) 
dead. Events were too strong for the: 
They could therefore speak in the p: 
tense of a vain hope: “we were hopi 
that He...” Yet how could He be * 
Messiah, the Redeemer of Israel, if | 
could not deliver himself from | 
enemies? Was not the cross the pr 
of His inadequacy? There were ri 
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as for their earlier hope—His pro- 
‘etic gifts, His powers, His popular 
‘lowing—but the fact of His death 
erruled them all. 

Of course there were wild rumors 
rrent. But what were they? Some 
»men with their wild talk of a vision 
angels who were supposed to have 
id that Jesus had risen! Could hard- 
aded, fact-loving men swallow that? 
.e fact that the body was gone had 
be accepted, but the explanation was 
jected as doubtful. No, the report 
is incredible. 

Their mood was the mood of all. 
iristianity would have been stillborn 
d there been no resurrection. Only 
at tremendous fact could re-establish 
pe upon an unshakable foundation. 
iat is why the existence of the Chris- 
n Church is itself the mightiest proof 
the resurrection of its Lord. 


Now THEIR CoMPANION becomes their 
cher. Were they indeed so foolish, 
1 they not really know the Scrip- 
res? Their hope was dead because 
2y had accepted only a part of the 
ophetic teaching (verse 25). The suf- 
‘ing and death of the Christ were es- 
itial to the divine nature and pur- 
se. This was not accidental, for He 
d so planned it. But so also had He 
anned the triumph. There must be 
ffering, but there must also be glory 
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Grace is indeed needed to turn 


after that suffering. 

Then He interpreted to them these 
ancient Scriptures as they pointed to 
Him. “Christ found himself in the Old 
Testament,” is A. T. Robertson’s wry 
remark, “a thing some modern scholars 
do not seem able to do.” Is it not pos- 
sible that in this verse (27) we find the 
original source of the Old Testament 
references made by those who wrote 
the New? 

When they reached Emmaus, the en- 
thralled disciples urged the mysterious 
Stranger to spend the night with them. 
Our phrase, “He made as though He 
would have gone further,” suggests a 
pretense that Luke’s language does not 
warrant: “He acted as one who was 
going farther.” 

They offered their hospitality to Him, 
but they soon learned that in accepting 
theirs He gave them His. The guest be- 
came the host. At the table, when they 
sit down to eat their evening meal (for 
this is not the sacrament of the Sup- 
per), He said grace over the food 
(“bread” is a general term for food and 
includes meat, vegetables and drink as 
well). 

Suddenly they knew Him! And, as 
suddenly, He became invisible! It was 
truly He, yet now their relationship was 
changed. The lowly Jesus of Nazareth 
was now seen to be the Lord Christ. 
He is risen! 


a man into a saint; and he who 


doubts it does not know what a saint or a man is. 


—Blaise Pascal 


It is sometimes easier to judge a man’s religion by what he thinks 
about his property than by what he thinks about Jesus. 
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—Roy L. Smith 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Christmas Play 


Tue Junior HicH ScHoot had taken 
on a Christmasy air. Wreaths hung at 
the windows. A tree glittered in the 
wide entrance hall. From the new 
record-player in the auditorium the 
strains of “O Holy Night” floated out to 
welcome the guests. 

Several other mothers arrived at the 
same time I did. We smiled tentatively 
at one another as we slipped through 
the heavy doors. Miss Curran, Joan’s 
homeroom teacher, came down the hall 
carrying a gilt-paper crown. She smiled 
with the absent-minded courtesy which 
teachers extend to parents in moments 
-of stress, then hurried on. 

One of the women who had entered 
with me was holding open the audi- 
torium door. “I haven’t seen this many 
people here for a long time,” she mur- 
mured above the subdued hubbub of 
feminine voices. “Oh, hel-lo, Mabel!” 
And she rushed off to fall excitedly on 
Mabel’s neck. 

Two more women swept by me as I 
stood looking over the crowd trying to 
decide whether to slip into a seat at the 
back or go forward where I had a bet- 
ter chance of seeing and hearing the 
play. I’ve made so many friends in 
Eastwick that it’s only at a gathering 
like this that I realize how many peo- 
ple there are whom I don’t know. 

For a moment I had the feeling that 
there was no one here on whom I’d ever 
laid eyes before. It gave me a slight 
and swiftly suppressed sensation of dis- 
may. The thought that I should per- 
haps be more sympathetic toward the 
women who don’t come to meetings at 
the church “because they don’t know 
anyone,” flashed through my mind, 
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SuppENLY I cauGHT a glimpse of Mr 
Cline’s contagious smile half-way dow 
the room. She pointed to the seat be 
side her and I hurried toward her. 

“We mothers whose children car 
over from the elementary school t¢ 
gether need to stick together,” sk 
greeted me gaily. “You know all the: 
ladies, don’t you, Mrs. Lathrop?” 

I realized that the whole row beyor 
her was filled with women whom I 
met in P.T.A. work at the other schoc 

“We're feeling like fish out of water 
giggled plump little Mrs. Beales, “be 
cause no one over here knows whi 
good workers we are.” 

“You mean we're hoping they won 
find out,” corrected Mrs. Cline. 

“Defense mechanism!” chuckled Mr 
Beales. “I told you I was sure all m 
friends had neuroses if I could only fin 
out what they were. My oldest son 
she explained to me, “is studying psy 
chology in college and I’m reading h 
books. You’d be surprised at what gor 
on in people’s minds.” 

As she turned away to tell the re 
of the row about Mrs. Cline’s “defen: 
reaction,” her victim smiled. “S) 
would really be surprised if she kne 
what was going on in my head ju 
then.” The murmur was so low I hi» 
to lean closer to hear. “We all car 
in together, but my thoughts must ha 
been far away when I let myself 
maneuvered into a seat beside suck: 
chatterbox.” 

“Want to trade?” I asked. 
very good humor.” 

“No, it will be good discipline for r 
I was only joking. I’m too happy th: 
days to let anything really disturb m’ 
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‘Things going well at home?” I felt 
> question had been invited or I 
uld not have referred even indirectly 
what she had told me about her hus- 
nd’s fatal weakness for alcohol. 
‘Very well!” She held up a pair of 
yssed fingers. “Wes has a job in the 
yrting-goods department of one of 
» stores over the holiday season and 
seems to be enjoying it hugely. He 
es the sort of people who come in to 
y things for their youngsters, and 
gets a lot of fun out of the little boys 
.o come in all seriousness to price 
ngs for their dads. He’s free from 
» strain of responsibility he had in 
» other work and he doesn’t have to 
vel around with men who—” she 
ked toward Mrs. Beales, still en- 
sed in an animated discussion with 
> woman on the other side—‘‘do the 
ng he just can’t do.” 


- WAS WONDERING whether to ask 
nut their post-holiday plans when 
> went on. “After the Christmas 
sh, there may be a permanent place 
him in that department. They’ll be 
sanding as equipment begins to come 
ough from the factories. He’s not 
‘e about taking it, because he feels 
re isn’t the future or the big money 
re would be in his old line; but I 
1 he’s really found his proper niche.” 
I’m so giad for you both—and for 
ida.” 

‘Especially for Linda!” 

{4s the curtain went up on the first 
ne of “The Other Wise Man,” the 
ailiar lines went in one ear and out 
. other. I was wishing that every 


tragedy or near-tragedy confided to my 
husband or me could have as happy an 
ending. 

Ending? Of course this wasn’t an 
ending. Where alcoholism takes hold 
there is no end to the battle. The dis- 
ease is only “arrested,” never cured. 
I thought of the number of families 
where wine is a regular part of a din- 
ner, beer an accompaniment to an eve- 
ning snack. Harmless to those who can 
“take it,” even beneficial when ordered 
by a physician. But in a person like 
Mr. Cline, enough to start the whole 
uncontrollable process which the sym- 
pathetic call an “attack,” the careless 
a “binge.” How often in our present 
social setup he would have to stand 
alone. And how hard that is for the 
normally sociable person! 


We tt, I couutpn’r ricut Mr. Cline’s 
battle for him—a thing I’ve learned by 
sad experience—and in the meantime I 
was missing what was going on on the 
stage. Joan would be much annoyed 
if I didn’t take in every detail of the 
play and of the carols which the chorus 
was to sing between the acts. 

There was the crown Miss Curran 
had been carrying in her hand. Back 
of the footlights it looked imposingly 
regal. Nor did the wearer look like the 
same gangly boy who delivered my 
grocery order last week. 

“Do you suppose he’ll ever come 
down to earth after. this?” whispered 
Mrs. Cline. 

The woman in front of us turned to 
stare with glacial deliberateness. We 
subsided. The play went on. 


ra 


Borden Bowne wrote caustically of those “who fancy that God is 
pleased with their ignorance.” He told the story of the “saint” who 
said to Dr. South, “God don’t need your book-larnin’.” “No, and he 
doesn’t need your ignorance either.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Counseling 


or 


Can satisfactory counseling on personal 


family problems be done through a 


column or a page in a periodical? Can it 
be done by correspondence? It seems to 
me that an adviser must know a great 
deal about a person and his history in or- 


der to give him guidance. 


It may even 


take weeks or months to win his con- 
fidence. 
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You're right. Counseling is far from 
a simple matter in many cases. Simple 
questions and many ordinary problems, 
however, are not difficult to handle. But 
difficulties which are deep-seated may 
require a lot of subtle dealing to bring 
them to the surface. This is true of 
both personal and family problems. 
Many people need help in discovering 
what their problem actually is and in 
looking at it as one would examine a 
plant or a piece of hardware—ob- 
jectively. And counselors need to know 
a lot about a person before pointing out 
possible solutions. 

Few people, however, have access to 
recognized counselors, and even a little 
help is better than none, if it is sound. 
Printed comments have to be rather 
general, but since a good many of the 
same problem elements appear in the 
troubles of numerous people, such uni- 
versal principles and methods may be 
suggested with the expectation of doing 
some good. But the printed page can- 
not take the place of skilled personal 
advising. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, of the Institute of 
Family Relations, Los Angeles, insists 
that family and personal problems 
should be attacked from any angle that 
promises any help—even by corre- 
spondence. Diplomacy and roundabout 
methods are often justified in helping 
someone to find the way. At the same 
time we must guard against quackery 


in any form. Scientific facts, comm 
sense, and a Christian spirit must pi 
vail. 


Old Excuse 


My husband won’t go to church. He | 
gone a few times—on special occasion: 
but that’s all. He argues that when he y 
a child he was forced to go to church a 
to suffer under long-winded sermons, #] 
he’s had enough of it. 


Your husband is using an old, ot 
worn excuse. Like Adam and all of | 
posterity, he’s trying to free his oj 
conscience by placing the blame els 
where. Childhood experience may 
some part of the trouble, but it’s like 
that there are other and more influe 
tial reasons. The argument seems to. 
an invented one—rationalization. It ] 
been said that man’s main use of re 
son is to cook up arguments for wh 
ever he wants to do. 

Has this man fallen into the clute! 
of the lazy habit of neglecting w 
ship? Is the Sunday paper his li 
god? Or is golf his favorite deity? 
he on the outs with someone in 
church? Could he be violating his ec» 
science by some persistent action :; 
unable to feel at ease in a church se 
ice? Has he fallen a victim to 
skepticism of our day? Are the serm 
too dull and uninspiring? 

Something is stewing within—so» 
thing that the man is not express 
He may not be fully aware of the ci) 
himself, but more likely he is. C 
you, at some confidential moment, 
him to express it? Or can some m 
whom he respects, bring it to the = 
face? 

People need to use their reason 
power to deal honestly with facts 
conditions, and to chart their cov 
rather than to evade realities. 

—EARL S. RUDIS! 


The Lut 


| 


BOOK S§ 


Here is the Real Luther 


Road to Reformation, Martin Luther to the Year 1521. By Heinrich Boehmer. Translated 
nm the German by John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. Tappert. Muhlenberg Press. 449 
yes. $4. 

After almost four and a half centuries of influence unsurpassed by that of any other 
dern man, the heroic figure of Martin Luther is today again in the center of attention, 
; only of theological interest but also of current political and cultural discussion. 
me draw a line of descent from him to Hitler, others to Niemoeller. As from the 
inning, churchmen are either attacking him fiercely or defending him passionately. 


fleanwhile historians are trying to ex- 
in him in terms of economic forces 
uund him, and psychologists in terms of 
nplexes within him. But no thinking 
nm living in the present day, when an 
‘ire civilization is once more at the 
issroads, can afford to be indifferent to 
3 epoch-making personality. 
a such a situation, the appearance in 
lish of Prof. Boehmer’s great work on 
beginnings of the Reformation is an 
nt of first-rate importance. The seeker 
er objective truth will find here a treas- 
-house of facts and sound interpreta- 
is. He will have the satisfaction of be- 
@ guided through a thicket of portentous 
mts by one who knows the way, one 
b is a master of modern Luther research 
of the complex historical field it covers. 
jut most remarkable of all is the fact 
t all this wealth of detailed knowledge 
_ critical analysis is presented in a style 
clear and so gripping that the char- 
ars take on flesh and blood, and the 
ll-packed events in which they engage 
»b with life. The reader becomes ab- 
bed in an intense human-interest story 
powerful drama unfolds before him, 
rama in which a transforming convic- 
. moves outward from the conscience 
single man and triumphs over one 
1 after another, until it shakes an en- 
civilization to its foundations and 


jfere, then, is a book which combines 
values of an interesting biography, and 
of a historical novel, with complete 
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historical authenticity and authoritative- 
ness. Those who have heretofore relied 
upon the older authors, such as Koestlin, 
will be amazed at the brilliance of the new 
light now shed upon Luther. 

The reader will not forget the picture 
of the young Reformer, a Christ-made hero 
in the making, a man who will accept no 
substitutes for God after years of honest 
seeking, makes contact with Him, and has 
the faith to live out the tremendous im- 
plications of that contact. The reader has 
become aware of the gradual development 
of Luther’s views and of the consequent 
necessity of distinguishing between his 
earlier and later utterances. He has re- 
ceived new insight on many critical ques- 
tions involving the relation of the Re- 
former to the philosophers and the mystics 
preceding him as well as to his contem- 
poraries. He has learned the motivation 
and the content of the great reformatory 
and pre-reformatory writings, some of 
which are unknown even to many Lu- 
theran pastors, for they have been discov- 
ered only through recent research. 

Above all, it has become clear how ut- 
terly impossible it is to explain Luther 
on any ground except the pureiy religious. 
To be sure, “the prevailing order of social 
and economic life could not long be pre- 
served in the face of Luther’s new ideas.” 
But these new ideas themselves were all 
“fragments of a great confession.” They 
centered around the one thing needful: 
How can man obtain assurance of a per- 
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sonal vital experience of God? What does 
that experience mean in the whole busi- 
ness of living? The Reformer’s God-given 
solution of this perennial problem enables 
him to be a successful guide even to twen- 
tieth-century men who are dissatisfied 
with life’s second-bests and weary of 
shop-worn phrases and ecclesiastical red 
tape, and whom only the living God can 
satisfy. 

The book was written with enlightened 
laymen, rather than theologians or clergy- 
men, in mind. It is they who will derive 
the greatest satisfaction from discovering 
how breathtakingly interesting a religious 
book can be. It is they who will appre- 
ciate most such rare bits of information 
as, for example, the fact that the Vatican 
once proposed to check the Reformation 
by making Luther a cardinal! This book 
meets such a specific need for correct in- 
formation on the origins of Protestantism 
and it holds the interest of the general 
reader so well that it should find its way 
into school and public libraries through- 
out the land. 

With the appearance of Road to Refor- 
mation the plan of Muhlenberg Press to 
publish outstanding Lutheran works in 
English translation is off to a most prom- 
ising start. High commendation must be 
given to Doctors Tappert and Doberstein 
for a uniformly excellent translation of 
Boehmer into crisp and idiomatic English 
while retaining all the verve and power 
of the original. - T. A. KANTONEN 


Coming of Christ 


We Beheld His Glory. Sermons for Advent 
and Christmas. 242 pages. $2. 


A> first rule about sermonizing is that 
each discourse must be Christo-centric. 
This book follows such a rule. A second 
rule is that a sermon must be “written in 
plain language.” Simple speech is always 
the truest eloquence. This is a commend- 
able characteristic of this volume. . 

A third rule, as far as the reviewer is 
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concerned, is that “a sermon must distu 
the audience.” Once again, each one of t 
19 efforts tends toward such a “rous 
ment.” It brings the Advent pattern, 
that it shows the three-fold coming of 1 
Lord. It stresses the two essentials of s 
and grace. You kneel with the Shepher 
and Wise Men at the Manger to ado 
the Christ Child, and you listen to Simeor 
Swan Song on New Year’s. | 
This book will prove to be a help for # 
busy pastor, and it will be a stimula 


to the layman. Rete BELTER 


Hopeful | 


The Emerging Revival. By G. Ray Jords 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 186 pages. $1.75. 


This little book starts with an “eithe 
or” premise. Either we must discover 
spiritual formula, a revival of “genuil 
Christianity” or the world goes to piec 
and there is a “collapse of civilization” a 
“society succumbs to sin.” The author 
a prophet of hope rather than doom 2 
believes that there is upon the horiz 
an emerging revival and that dawn vw) 
follow night. 

This twentieth century revival, howev’ 
has little similarity with those in favor 
the nineteenth century. Its coming wf] 
be not like the thunder storm, but like 
leaven in the lump. It will effect the wh 
of man, his “mental integrity,” his ethii' 
moral and emotional life. It will, “k 
Christ in the Church, but it will also t} 
him out there where the masses are.” 

From this point on the book becoy 
largely a series of short sermons—the 
thor has published some 12 volumes 
sermons—relating chapter by chapter 
results which this revival will produc» 
the life of those in whom it emerges. T! 
are filled with stories and _ illustrat! 
from biography and history. If one is lm 
ing for methods, technics, modus oper iy 
of a modern revival, one will be di‘ 
pointed as the book is not concerned 


these. Harotp S. M1 
The Lu? 


cember's cause 
“he financial problems of an elder 
up of ULCA clergymen are prob- 
is for consideration throughout the 
urch when the twelfth month of each 
arrives. This assignment of the 
; page of the calendar to ministerial 
isions is, if our memory is correct, an 
‘eritance from the period prior to 
'8, that is, to the date of the merger. 
2 General Synod had instituted the 
‘tom of inviting its members to con- 
oute to an annual fund upon which 
ifts could be made for relief of acute 
neial needs that some emergency 
1 generated in pastors’ households. 
2 pre-Christmas season, when gifts 
' sanctified by being expressions of 
»’s religion, was the logical time for 
{uesting annual renewals of this Pas- 
3’ Aid fund, and the ULCA approved, 
arged, and made permanent an ac- 
ity that had already justified its con- 
ance, 
“he establishment of a department 
inisterial Pensions and Relief and 
‘placement among agencies to which 
centages of the Church’s receipts for 
evolence were assigned owes much 
the convictions and persistent ad- 
racy of one man, the late Edgar Grim 
ler, D.D. He devoted his energy, 
tvictions and, during the later por- 
of his life, his entire time to the 
blishment in the ULCA of a Pen- 
io Fund. What was at first a means 
meeting a temporary draft on pas- 
” incomes, due to sickness, accident, 
some similar emergency, was broad- 
ed in its provisions, so that a monthly 
ek could be mailed to ministers 
Ose years of service entitled them 
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to retirement or to widows and de- 
pendents of pastors who died. 

As the ULCA grew in its visions of 
better administration, its Board of pen- 
sions and Relief—Dr. Miller being the 
energizer of its efforts—launched an 
appeal for $4,000,000 to be an Endow- 
ment Fund. The tenth anniversary of 
the merger, 1928, was celebrated by the 
gathering of $3,240,000. Promptly in- 
vested, its income in a year reported to 
the Cleveland Convention last October 
amounted to $252,950. This sum was di- 
vided among 349 retired and 20 disabled 
pastors, 675 widows, 103 children, and 
seven women missionaries. This fund 
provides what we know as Service 
Pensions: the same amounts are dis- 
tributed annually to members of the 
Pension families—$300 to pastors, $200 
to pastors’ widows, and $50 to de- 
pendents. 


New features inaugurated 

The Pension Board’s report to the 
Cleveland Convention had two features 
hitherto dealt with as expectations but 
now existent in reality. On Jan. 1, 1945, 
a system of Contributory Pensions be- 
gan operation. Lay workers under full- 
time employment by the churches and 
boards are admitted to benefits, in ad- 
dition to pastors and congregations. 

The third “new” occurrence was the 
receipt of the Pension Board’s share of 
the money generously titled “excess ap- 
portionment.” This amounted to 
$46,275. It was distributed among mem- 
bers of the Pension family whose only 
income is their pension. 

The Pension Board has passed 
through periods of rejoicing, anxiety, 
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and aggravation. In their Cleveland 
Convention report, they demonstrated 
fidelity of stewardship for which the 
whole church should be thankful. They 
have given service much needed and 
at times complicated in its administra- 
tion. They deserve our confidence. 


"The fight to a finish" 

The quotes in which the above head- 
ing is inclosed are intended to convey 
to our readers a headline and the es- 
sence of a policy found in and advo- 
cated by a widely circulated Philadel- 
phia daily. We deem it safe to expect 
a similar attitude toward the con- 
troversy of John L. Lewis and the gov- 
ernment in much of the United States. 
We read it with personal approval, but 
when we undertook to make practical 
application of its last word to people as 
well as to abstract political policies we 
were constrained to hesitate. Finish 
whom must be studied. If Mr. Lewis 
is in fact the expression of a minority’s 
discontent and the personification of a 
definite movement in the economic, in- 
dustrial, and political world, the pres- 
ent crisis is more serious. Dealing with 
it resembles a major surgical operation 
where advance precautions must be 
made to make vigor available and con- 
valescence successful. We do not want 
democracy to die of shock in order to 
get rid of collective bargaining. 

There are very few examples of “fin- 
ishing” in our bustling, advancing, in- 
genious generation. We talk about fin- 
ishing a structure, completing a high- 
way, ending a dynasty, and so on. But 
buildings generally call for adaptations 
to changes, roads disintegrate under 
weather and traffic, and death affects 
the most powerful of royal families. 
Roughly writing, whatever is alive is 
not finished. Kipling’s reference to 
Nineveh and Tyre he might not write 
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.of man. It has not been, and it will! 


now after a conference at Teheran, 
view of Russia’s rise to power and + 
very uncertain outcome of governmé 
in the Middle East and in India. 
would be a boon to progress if each 
these conflicts could be fought to 
finish, but even extermination wol 
not insure arrival at trouble’s end. 
Generally speaking, disputes politi 
and industrial are ended when a ser 
of compromises result in an agreem«é 
among them. Such settlements he 
hitherto been unstable, either becat 
one side’s resources were consumed 
because a factor of compulsion brir 
an arrangement under which confi 
is finished. This latter at present is t 
essence of U.N. with U.S. elected 
apply the squeeze. In the Uncle Sa 
Lewis imbroglio, a highly excited m 
jority seems ready to act through f 
next Congress to set up stringent leg 
lation under which starting a strike w 
be a punishable act and interruption 
production a basis for fining labor 
industry. i 
Being by nature an optimist and 
experience a believer in bargaining, 
hope the picture we are seeing on [ 
1 will have been superseded by + 
more encouraging for the future. 
are not confessing to any partiality 
so far as labor and industry are 
parties concerned. But we are fran]- 
state that we have a lot more affec” 
for Uncle Sam than for John L. Le 
however sincere the latter may be. . 
we likewise deem the Church requ | 
to bear witness once more to the © 
proven fact, that no agreement is } 
manent unless it rests upon and 
ministers justice. The Goiden Rule: 
remark in closing, is a law of God., 


be, repealed. It can be observed. 
present, in some circles it is igne ff’ 
—NATHAN R. MELHO?!T 
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arged ULC Program Explained 
By E. G. Goos 


ANADIAN DELEGATES to the ULC Conven- 
in Cleveland are passing on their en- 
siasm for the enlarged program of the 


church. The Rev. 
\NADIAN- F- W. Lenz, Winni- 
DRTHWEST 


peg, Man., spoke to 
delegates at the 
iitoba District Conference, Dresden, 
)., Oct. 22-23. The Rev. A. Goos, Sas- 
von, Sask., addressed the church coun- 
ss of North Saskatchewan at their con- 
nce at Bergheim, Sask., Oct. 22. The 
. F. Rehn presented the causes of the 
> at the Alberta District Conference 
30-31. 
ELEGATES to the Women’s Missionary 
ety convention at Johnstown, Pa., have 
been active informing members of 
vidual societies. They were Miss 
more Gillstrom, Miss Elfriede Goos, 
Miss Kay Ruccius. 
iss Gillstrom has returned from a visit 


to the headquarters of the Parish and 
Church School Board in Philadelphia, Pa. 
There she prepared for her assignment as 
educational missionary in western Canada. 
She spoke at First Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
Nov. 10. : 

Tue Rev. E. Kriscu, Davin, Sask., has 
accepted a call from the Thalberg-Grun- 
wald parish. The Rev. H. Trawny, Ono- 
way, Alberta, will succeed Pastor Krisch 
in the Davin parish. 

Beuievine that an informed membership 
is essential, Manitoba Synod has doubled 
the number of pages of both The Church. 
Messenger and the German monthly, Der 
Synodalbote. Full-page appeals for the 
$50,000 jubilee fund for Saskatoon Semi- 
nary appear monthly in each. 


PERSONS 


Dr. Adam J. Holl 
Pastor of First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for 21 years and radio minister at Station 


IN SCOUTS received the Pro Deo et Patria award at a service in Grace Church, Elkhart, Ind. 
nt row) James R. Troyer, W. Edward Nellist, Richard Gumpper, and Scoutmaster John D. 
or. (Back row) Victor Wesselhoft, Jr., Donald M. Dow, Robert D. Wesselhoft, the Rev. A. H. 
analp, pastor, and Ronald W. Betts. 
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wsas for 19 years, will resign effective 
May 1. Ill health is the reason. Said Dr. 
Holl: “I am not retiring from the ministry. 
I am leaving the burdens of a large met- 
ropolitan congregation with regret. I have 
not made any plans as yet.” 

Dr. Holl had previously served First 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, for 13 years. He 
has been a director of Wittenberg College 
and Chicago Seminary. 


Chaplain F. Herbert Moehlmann 

Possessor of a bronze star and seven bat- 
tle stars and veteran of the Pearl Harbor 
attack and the Battle of the Bulge has re- 
tired from active service. A chaplain in 
the regular army since 1930, he attained 
the rank of colonel. 

Attending a special service in honor of 
Chaplain Moehlmann, recently, were more 
than 150 Lutheran soldiers at Fort Knox, 
Ky. The retiring clergyman led the young 
men in singing favorite Lutheran hymns 
and then addressed them briefly. 


Church Without Pastor Raises 
13 Times Its Two-year LWA Quota 


By D. L. Hecrar 


A CONGREGATION without a pastor has 
paid probably the highest percentage of its 
Lutheran World Action quota of any ULC 

church. Two-year goal 


GEORGIA- for St. Philip’s Church, 
ALABAMA Seneia, was $125. The 26 


members have sent in a 
total of $1,700. 

Georgia-Alabama’s director for LWA 
reports that over 105 per cent of the syn- 
odical two-year quota has been paid. 

CoNnvVENTION of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society was held in Resurrec- 
tion Church, Augusta, Oct. 15-17. Mrs. 
C. W. Baker, Jr., president of the ULC 
organization, represented the general body. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. T. H. Weeks, 
Springfield, president; Mrs. J. R. Brokhoff, 
Atlanta, vice-president; Mrs. Lonnie Al- 
derman, Springfield, recording secretary; 
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Mrs. C. L. Murphy, Savannah, treasu 
Mrs. Herman W. Boozer, Atlanta, sta 
tical secretary. The Rev. D. L. Heg 
Brunswick, is synodical representative 
women’s work. 

SEVENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD St. John’s Chu: 
Atlanta, observed its first anniversary ¢ 
ULC congregation recently. It was org 
ized as an independent Lutheran cong 
gation in 1869 but later affiliated with 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. Si 
a large part of its membership origin: 
was Lutheran, St. John’s was accepted : 
the Georgia-Alabama Synod in Septem 
1945. 

Its pastor, the Rev. Clarence K. Derr 
marked his first anniversary in the nm 
istry at a special service Nov. 17. Dui 
the year 44 members have been addec 
the roll, the Common Service and 
Christian Growth literature have been 
troduced, a Luther League, Women of 
Church, and Brotherhood organized, ty 
year Lutheran World Action quota » 
paid in full, and much clothing and ot 
material aid were sent to refugees ov 
seas. 

CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, Augu 
recently opened a youth center for yor 
people of the city in its recreation k 
All activities are chaperoned by a cc 
mittee of adults from the congregat 
One evening each month is known as “F: 
ily Night.” All members of the congre 
tion are invited to bring their families 
friends. A Boy Scout troop has been 
ganized by men of the church. 

This congregation celebrated its 20th 
niversary, Dec. 8. Dr. C. A. Linn, synoc 
president, spoke. Newberry College S) 
ers furnished music. The church buil: 
was completely renovated for this ser’ 

Hoty Triuity Cuurcn, Elberton, the |! 
Hugh E. Baumgartner pastor, laid its 
nerstone, Oct. 27. Pastor John R. Brok 
Atlanta, preached. 

LUTHERAN CHURCHES of Atlanta «© 
brated the Reformation at a special sex 
in the Church of the Redeemer. P 
Dermon A. Sox preached. 


The Lut® 


The Newest Method of Record Keeping 
is YOURS when you use 


| LUCID Looseleaf Treasurer's Record 


in your church 


\/ Ledger Account of Member Contribution for the Year 

\/ Amount and Method of Individual Pledge 

\/ Local and Current Expenses 

\/ Monies Received From Other Sources 

\/ Benevolence Treasurer's Account 

\/ Complete Statement of a Congregation's Financial Operation 
\/ Comparison Columns for Determining Budget Standing 


All these features, especially designed to simplify your church 
accounting, are included in the new LUCID Looseleaf Treasurer's 
Record. Why not find out how you can use this newest system of 
church financial record keeping to best advantage? Write today 
—stating the number of people in your congregation. Price infor- 
mation on request. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 
thicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S.C. Baltimore |, Md. 
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Youtu Day was marked at Redeemer, 
Sept. 22. At afternoon sessions Pastor 
Baumgartner discussed “Christ and Court- 
ship” and Mrs. Guion Johnson, executive 
secretary of the Georgia Conference on 
Social Welfare, discussed “Christianity and 
Race Relations.” Special speaker at a 
youth banquet was Dr. William A. Hart- 
man, whose subject was “My Visit to the 
Pope.” 

The vesper service was conducted by 
young people planning to enter full-time 
service in the church. Those from the 
Church of the Redeemer included William 
R. Hartman, Julian Ford, Wendell Nor- 
vell, James Meyerholtz, Marcia Marth, and 
Dorothy Doucher. 


170 at Midwest WMS Convention 


By Paut WIrEcMAN 


Over 170 DELEGATES and visitors, repre- 
senting 25 societies, attended the conven- 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 


Fourth edition now on sale. All Tested Re- 
cipes. Price, 40 cents—Three for $1.00. Write 
for wholesale rates. Ladies’ Aid, Grace 
Lutheran Church, 29 Lackawanna Avenue, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL... 9:45 A.M. 
CHIEF SERVICE .....cccseee 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 

A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


11:00 A. M. 


tion of the Midwest Synod WMS in I 
nington, Oct. 23-24. Speakers included 
Rev. Fred Bloch, Oklahoma City, O 
Dr. F. C. Schuldt, Hastings; Dr. O. 
Ebright, superintendent of Tabitha H 
Lincoln; and Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, p 
ident of Midland College, Fremont. 

New officers are: Mrs. Hugo Welcl 
Hooper, president; Mrs. M. A. Ritzen, I 
tanelle, vice-president; Mrs. Henning Pi 
son, Wisner, secretary; Mrs. A. B. J. Le 
Louisville, treasurer; and Mrs. W. F 
Churchill, Bennington, statistical se 
tary. 

Dr. T. F. Gutirxson, president of — 
ther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., was spez 
at a Reformation service at Wausa, © 
27. The service was sponsored by Nati 
Lutheran Council churches of North ] 
Nebraska. 


39 Leaders Earn Certificates 
By Rap I. SHow 


Campen—Thirty-nine church school 1) 
ers of this area received certificates at 
closing session of the leadership sc 
held in Trinity Church, Runnemede 
October. The Rev. Harry S. Bowman. 
dean. 

Teachers at the five Wednesday eve 
sessions were: The Rev. Ralph J. S 

hauer, Maple Shade 

Rev. Donald F. I 
NEW JERSEY Haddonfield; the 
Martin Lehfeldt, Camden; and the 
Reginald W. Deitz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Floyd Milleman, preside! 
the New Jersey Conference of the I) 
terium of Pennsylvania, was chaplain: | 
Rev. Harold Muffley, Gloucester, was 
istrar. Total enrollment was 75. 

Dr. Pavut C. Empr, director of Lut: 
World Action, spoke at Christ Cl 
Trenton, Nov. 10. The church schowf 
served “The Sunday School Ga 
Church” Sunday as part of its “Am iif 
dors for Christ” program. Edwin ] 
is superintendent of Christ Sunday :«! 


The Lui 


Joun’s Cuurcy, Westville, dedicated 
mmond organ to the memory of three 
d War II veterans, Oct. 13... . Sister 
2 Melville, directing deaconess of the 
rford Center, Philadelphia, was guest 
cer at St. John’s harvest home fes- 

Oct. 20. 


han Speaks for Agency 


JTHERAN WELFARE,” an orphan said re- 
y over radio station Keto, Mason City, 
, “means clean clothes and a warm 
and three good meals a day. And 
day maybe it will mean a mother 
dad who will always love me and stay 
me and really be mine for keeps.” 
was speaking in the forum which 
4 a campaign to raise funds for the 
eran Welfare Society of Iowa. This 
profit agency is sponsored by six Lu- 
m synods in Iowa. Last year it found 
ts for 549 Iowa children. 
JR CONGREGATIONS recently sponsored 
dership training school in Davenport. 
were Grace Church (Augustana 
id), Zion Church (American Lu- 
4m), and St. Mark’s Church and St. 
is Church (ULC). 


York Congregation Celebrates 
nation of Justus Falckner 


By Lutuer S. STRALEY 


ANYy—Justus Falckner was the first 
eran clergyman ordained in America. 
as also the first regular pastor of Zion 
ich, Athens. A service commemorat- 
re 243rd anniversary of his ordination 
held in Zion Church Nov. 24. 
tticipating clergymen were Pastors 
e Carter Ackerly, St. Paul’s, Rens- 
-; M. Luther Sievert, Christ’s, Ellen- 
Frank Lawrence Gollnick, Trinity, 
ton; and J. Christian Port, First, 
eepsie. 

» Rev. Luther S. Straley is pastor of 
‘ie Zion Church founded prior to 1703. 
yndants of Pastor Falckner and his 
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wife, Rachel VanHoesen, are members of 
the Athens congregation. 


Justus FALcKNER was ordained in 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 24, 1703. Immediately there- 
after he began his ministry of 22 
years to the Lutherans of the Hud- 


son Valley from Albany to New 
York. His biography THe Wortp oF 
Justus FALcKNER has just been pub- 
lished by the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. 


THREE scouts, members of Troop 25, 
sponsored by St. Luke’s, Amsterdam, Dr. 
Floyd H. Moyer pastor, have been awarded 
the Pro Deo et Patria Lutheran Church 
Scouting Award. The award is given for 
200 hours of service rendered the church, 
for regular attendance at Sunday school 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


"The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work. 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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and church, and for the presentation of a 
paper, or project, related to the doctrine 
or life of the church. 

Dr. Moyer’s five-year pastorate has been 
highlighted by the following events and 
facts: 216 new members added to the con- 
gregation, a new parsonage, valued at 
$16,000 erected; an endowment fund of 
$15,000 established; an indebtedness of 
$18,000 canceled; the 1946 contribution to 
Lutheran World Action was $1,000. 

Tue LuTHERAN StuDENT AssociIaATION of 
Hartwick College and Oneonta State 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


communion linens. Cata- 


In St. Louis _ 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Etc. 
. Catalog free on request 
\~=- The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Teachers’ College, meets monthly © 
Atonement Church, Oneonta, with 
average of 45 students attending. Follo 
ing a covered dish supper a religious top 
is presented and discussed. 

THE Rev. Russet S. GAENZLE, pastor 
the Church of the Redeemer, Kingst 
since 1934, will become pastor of St. Johi 
Church, Albany. Pastor Gaenzle is pre 
ident of the Eastern Conference and 
member of the New York Synod Board 
Education. 

Tue Rev. Georce H. Kune, retired, 
engaged in a ministry of hospital visita 
sponsored by Albany’s Federation 
Churches. Pastor Kling is also writing 
history of the Lutheran growth on the t 
ritory of the Eastern Conference. ; 

The Rev. John Victor Benson ended | 
three-year pastorate at Bethany, Cen 
Bridge, Oct. 27. He has gone to the Ch } 
of Our Saviour, Jamaica, L. I. 

Tue Rev. E. J. Hrves resigned as pas 
of St. Paul’s Church, Wurtemburg, Si 
15, to accept a call to the Cookport-An ti 
parish in the Pittsburgh Synod. Memb 
of St. Paul’s gave Mr. and Mrs. Hime 
farewell gift of $200. : 

ANNIVERSARIES: St. Peter’s Church, © 
bany, the Rev. Philip M. Luther pap 
celebrated its 35th anniversary, Oct. } 
with the rededication of the church. 
St. John’s Church, Hudson, marked its & 
anniversary, Nov. 3. Dr. Frederick 
Knubel, president of the New York Sy 
preached at the festival service. Dr. | 
bert D. Shimer, former pastor of the 
gregation, spoke at a banquet hon 
servicemen. .. . First Church, Poughl, 
sie, the Rev. J. Christian Port pastor, & 
brated its 90th anniversary during Oc; 
and November. Guest speakers ine fh, 
Dr. Paul C. White, synodical secrv#,, 
Alvin Schaediger, former president * 
Luther League of America; and Dr. Cf , 
Gilbert, author of “Forty Years a Cif. 
Parson.” 

Two-year Lutheran World Action 
has been reached by Gilead Church» fy, 
ter Brunswick; St, Paul’s Church, #, 
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4, Trinity Church, Kingston; Atonement 
urch, Saugerties; and St. Paul’s Church, 
sst Camp. The one-year quota has been 
t by St. John’s Church, Altamont; Christ 
urch, Ghent; Emmanuel Church, Hud- 
i; First Church, Poughkeepsie; St. Paul’s 
urch, Rensselaer; and Redeemer Church, 
agston. The Rev. Leonard R. Klemann 
4WA director in the Hudson Valley area. 
’asTOR WILMER M. ZuEHLKE, LWA di- 
tor for the Mohawk Valley area, praises 
Mark’s Church, Middleburgh, the Rev. 
ebert Gibney pastor. This congregation 
contributed $1,063.60 in cash and has 
8.71 in pledges on a two-year quota of 
9.60. St. Mark’s had an average attend- 
‘e of 104 during September. 
‘RINITY CHURCH, West Sand Lake, has 
305.40 in cash and $5,560.50 in pledges 
its church building fund. This was 
sed in two years. The Rev. Harry W. 
nmond is pastor. 
[ERE AND THERE: Hartwick College’s de- 
tment of public relations, under the 
Jership of Miss Lois K. Dickert, will 
ie a bi-monthly news release to all pas- 
; of synod. ... Trinity Church, Kings- 
, added $1,500 to its postwar fund Nov. 
Over $7,000 has been raised during 
past three years for remodeling and 
rovement of facilities. The church ex- 
ts to broadcast its Christmas Eve serv- 
over Station wxny. . .. During the 
*r, 127 persons have participated in the 
Jed choir system in use at St. Mark’s 
irch, Canajoharie. The choral program 
Mudes a cherub choir, boy and girl 
r, young people’s choir and a senior 
ir. Miss Mary R. Shimer directs the 
gram. A Choir Mother’s Guild and a 
ior Luther League were organized re- 
ly. 
rank Rickard played a dedication re- 
. on the new organ installed in Christ 
arch, Germantown. .. . Organized as a 
@ mission in 1943, Faith Church, 
snectady, now numbers 99 confirmed 
abers. The Ambassadors for Christ 
am has been credited for an average 
dance of 94 in Sunday school during 
ber. ... Mrs. J. Christian Port, for- 
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mer missionary to Argentina and the wife 
of the pastor of First Church, Poughkeep- 
sie, was the thank offering speaker at St. 
John’s, Ancram, and First, Albany. ... 
Louis C. Smith, one of synod’s lay readers 
and an active member of First Church, 
Albany, recently was named to the ad- 
visory board of the Albany Salvation 
Army. He also served on the steering 
committee of the State Council of 
Churches. . . . The Capital District Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association sponsored a 
testimonial dinner Dec. 2, honoring the 
Rev. George H. Kling, the Rev. Robert J. 
Van Deusen, and Dr. Theodore O. Posselt, 
who have retired from the active ministry. 


A Comfort To Own 
A Joy To Give 


From Day To Day 


A book of daily devotions 
by Dr. J. Henry Harms 


Here is a Christmas 
gift which will be used 
all year round. This 
book of daily medita- 
tions is characterized 
by brief but powerful 
messages. Written in a 
popular style, ideally 
suited for individual 
and family devotional 
life. 


Each day’s devotions 
begins with a Scripture 
reading, follows with 
appropriate sentence, 
features a two- or three- 
minute devotional read- 
ing for meditation and 
concludes with a prayer. Prayers for special 
days in the Church calendar and for days of 
popular interest and celebration are included. 
FROM DAY TO DAY will provide year- 
round spiritual enrichment and enlightenment 


to those who read it. $1 75 


Order From 
The United Lutheran 


Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Phila, 7, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, IL. 
610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22,’Pa,  MULENBERC 
1617 Sumter St., Columbia 3, S. C. ay 
17 W. Franklin St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Schuette, Ruff, Dell, Scherer 


Speak at Reformation Rallies 
By Wray C, SmitH 


Dayton—Reformation was celebrated at 
rallies in the major cities of southern Ohio, 
Oct. 27 and Nov. 3. 

Dr. Walter Schuette, president of the 
Eastern District of the American Lutheran 
Church, spoke on “Hand in Hand with 
Christ” at the Columbus Memorial Hall, 

Nov. 3. Liturgist was the Rev. 
OHIO Russell Olson, pastor of Hilltop 

Church. A choir composed of 
members from ALC and ULC congrega- 
tions, and an orchestra from Capital Uni- 
versity provided music. 

Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of THe Lu- 
THERAN, was speaker at the Springfield 


The LAMSA 
BOOKS 


by George M. Lamsa 


es] 
0 


[] The Modern New Testament $2.50 
( ] The Four Gospels. Cloth. . . 
) The Book of 


1.50 


salms 1.50 


Manifarturers of Rillee 
few 


weer 100 yeare 
1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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rally held in First Church, Oct. 27. 

“Even as Luther achieved freedom ft 
the sixteenth-century fears through a 
discovery of salvation through Chi 
there is no other way to freedom ft 
our fears in the twentieth century,” 
said. 

This service was sponsored by the ] 
ther Club of the Clark County Luthe 
Ministers’ Association. Dr. Frederick Mu 
ler, First Church pastor, was liturgist. 

Dr. J. A. Dell, professor of practical t 
ology at Capital Seminary, addressed m 
than 1,200 ALC and ULC Lutherans 
First Church, Dayton, Oct. 27. His s 
ject was “History—Fact—Now.” The Ff 
R. S. Tarrant, newly installed pastor « 
new ALC Negro mission, was introdu 

Dr. Paul Scherer, professor at Ur 
Seminary, New York City, spoke at 
service in the Cincinnati Music Hall, © 
27. Over 1,500 people overflowed into 
building next door and others were un 
to get seats. The Greater Cincinnati ly 
isterial Association, ULC, co-operated + 
the Greater Cincinnati Council of Chur 
in sponsoring the rally. 

Prrsonats: Charles Maus, membe: 
Hilltop Church, Columbus, has been wf 
“man of the year” by local Kiwanians 
cause of his leadership in youth activ 
of the territory. ... Dr. H. J. Nagel, 
tor of Fifth Church, Springfield, has# 
signed because of ill health... . The 
Glenn Balsley, assistant pastor of 
Church, Springfield, will become past 
Vallejo, California. t 

ANNIVERSARIES: Second-Trinity Cl} 
and Dr. Frank Secrist pastor, held a } 
celebration, Oct. 20. Occasion was thw) 
anniversary of both. Dr. W. M. Ha 
berg preached the sermon. 

The Rev. Daniel J. Uhlman was he 
by Trinity Church, Springfield, on hi: 
anniversary of ordination, Oct. 20. T” 
blind, Pastor Uhlman has served 7 
for 17 years. He founded St. Paul’s C! 
Springfield. 

Auburn Church, Springfield, is 
brating its 25th anniversary in Dec* 
Speakers on Dec. 1 were the Rev. J« 
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ies, local pastor, and the Rev. Howard 
esel, pastor of Westwood Church, 
jon. On Dec. 4, just 25 years to the 
after 21 charter members organized 
@uirn, the 300 communing members held 
iquet. 
ADERSHIP TRAINING classes are being 
at Hamma Divinity School. Eight 
ive courses are offered to the 60 per- 
@ registered. Dean is the Rev. K. J. 
yp, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
igfield. 
8 both Springfield and Dayton a new 
credit course on the program of the 
er League and its place in the work 
e church is being offered. In Spring- 
Pastor John Warnes, former execu- 
fi secretary of the Luther League of 
ii, teaches the course. In Dayton the 
Wray C. Smith, assistant pastor of 
ad-Trinity Church, and Pastor Charles 
fen, Bible camp chairman of the ALC 
national Luther League, are the 
jfters. Registered for the courses in 
on are 225 persons. Sessons are held 
irst Church. 
atty-one have registered for the 
yes taught in St. Peter’s Church, Lan- 
ni. Subjects are “Introduction to the 
iq Testament,” taught by the Rev. James 
jfer, chaplain at the Lancaster Boys’ 
gistrial School, and “Our Congregation 
fits Work,” taught by the Rev. Carl 
‘foll, director of religious education in 


gDhio Synod. 


SoutHerN ConFeRENCE WMS held its 
autumn rally, Oct. 29-30, in Norwood 
Church, Cincinnati, the Rev. Joseph 
O’Morrow pastor. Mrs. J. C. Barnhart, 
New Carlisle, was re-elected president. 

FALL RALLY of the Southern Conference 
Luther League met in St. Paul’s Church, 
Covington, the Rev. Paul Plasterer pastor, 
Dec. 1. Missionary Charles Reinbrecht and 
the Rev. Harold Albert, pastor of First 
Church, Columbus, spoke. 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


“To recruit 10,000,000. A book 
white-hot with a holy purpose, 
bristling with plans put to test in 
personal prayer experiments.’’—The Lutheran. $1.25 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 5th Avenue, New York 10 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, til. New York 16, N.Y. 


a De thé 


COMPLETE FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


; 73 a9 votume $225 
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POSTPAID AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY Zdéiéccs Boston, Mass. 
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FoR THE FIRST TIME since the outbreak 
of the war, the Dayton District Sunday 
School Association convened, Nov. 10. 
Meeting was in St. Paul’s Church, Green- 
ville, Dr. C. C. Wessel pastor. Dr. Amos 
J. Traver, professor at Hamma Divinity 
School, and Pastor Smith, Dayton, were 
speakers. 

A History of 130 years was celebrated 
recently by St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster. 
Speakers were Dr. Joseph Sittler, pastor 


of the church 1917-28, and the Rev. Robert , 


Heine, pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Members at St. Peter’s plan to install 
a set of tower bells as a “living memorial” 
to its veterans of World WarI and Il.... 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, an associate secretary 
of the ULC Parish and Church School 
Board, led an informal discussion on 
“Church and Family Relationships” at St. 
Peter’s, Oct. 30. 

A LANCASTER District chapter of the Wit- 
tenberg College Women’s Guild was or- 
ganized recently. Officers elected are Mrs. 


E. E. Wilson, president; Miss Dorothy S 
auer and Miss Maryann Harte, vice-p1 
idents; Mrs. Amelia K. Breth, recorc 
secretary; Mrs. Ira Little, correspond 
secretary; and Mrs. Bernard Schnei 
treasurer. 

Other chairmen appointed by the 
ecutive committee are: Miss Chris 
Dittmar, historian and publicity chairm 
Mrs. George Claffey, chairman for FI 
English Church; Mrs. Harold Hug 
chairman for Amanda parish; Mrs. C 
Christy, chairman for Stoutsville par 
Mrs. Earl Clarke, chairman for St. Pet 
Church; Miss Vivian R. Shott, memk 
at-large; Miss Mabel Weidner, stuc 
mother chairman; and Mrs. Boyd 1 
prospective student chairman. 


Pacific WMS Gives $1,12¢ 


A gift of $1,124.27 was presented to 
deemer congregation, Tacoma, Wash., 
the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Pacific Synod at its convention in 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen 
Dean 


Face the NEW YEAR with a PURPOSE 


at the 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
IN CHICAGO 


Our 10-week Winter term, beginning January 6, 1947, points 
the way toward a NEW life of world service. A real oppor- 
tunity for mid-term High School graduates and others to 
find rich Christian fellowship among students striving for a 
worth-while life. 


Bible School fills the Transition Period between High Schoo] 
and a formal college education. There is no substitute, either 
culturally or morally, for a sound knowledge of the Bible 
and its lessons. Take advantage of our winter term anc 
fortify yourself against the cynicism and bitterness of life - 


TUITION FREE ... 


With no tuition charge for our specialized subjects and with inexpensive books, your wor: 
along the road as a Christian disciple easily can be started. 


Classes coeducational—day or evening. Ask about G. I. training. 
For full particulars on course subjects address 


Dean Blegen, Suite 1201, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illine| 


ts’ Church, Portland, Ore., Oct. 22-24. 
new congregation will use the money 
rd purchasing a church. 

legates voted to purchase church reg- 
3; for the three new congregations in 
synod. These are St. Mark’s Church, 
le, Wash.; Messiah Church, Bremer- 
Wash.; and Redeemer Church. 

ur new societies and one reorganized 
p were welcomed into the state or- 
‘ration at the convention. New so- 
»s are: Women of the Church, Re- 
ier Church, Tacoma, Wash.; Women 
e Church, St. Mark’s Church, Seattle, 
1.; Dorcas Society, St. Mark’s Church, 
land, Ore.; and Philathea Circle, Trin- 
Yhurch, Everett, Wash. The reorgan- 
group is Women’s Missionary So- 
, St. Mark’s Church, Portland, Ore. 
wly elected officers are: Mrs. H. I. 
igler, Longview, Wash., president; 
A. H. Arnold, Seattle, Wash., vice- 
dent; Mrs. W. H. Jessen, Eugene, Ore., 
stary; Mrs. Ben Hanich, Everett, 
a., treasurer; Miss Celeste I. Albin, 
land, Ore., statistical secretary. 
arshall N. Dana, newspaper editor, 
ge on “Tracing Freedom of Religion 
Freedom of the Press” at the conven- 
dinner. Mrs. Walter Knutson was 
‘mistress. The Rev. John L. Cauble, 
Zview, Wash., preached at the com- 
lion service. 


idy Your Pastor’s Salary, 


fises East Penn Conference 
By Puri C. Miner 


LLENTOWN—A recommendation urging 
‘thurch councils to study the adequacy 
‘heir pastors’ salaries in view of the 
increased cost of 
NSYLVANIA living was adopted 
unanimously by 
ast Pennsylvania Conference of the 
‘ral Pennsylvania Synod in convention, 
28-29. Over 150 lay and clergy dele- 
attended the sessions in St. Mat- 
’s Church, Allentown. 
€ recommendation was 
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made by 
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Lester G. Balmer, Lititz, retiring treasurer 
of the conference. Hope was expressed 
that many councils would increase sal- 
aries, 

“In view of the great moral disintegra- 
tion that has set in amongst the youth of 
Central Europe, the major portion of Lu- 
theran World Action’s $10,000,000 is being 
applied to spiritual reconstruction,” re- 
ported the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist. The di- 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
SE EES 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


‘THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED By 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303'4, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


: ki , 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 
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rector of publicity for the National Lu- 
theran Council recently visited Finland, 
Denmark, and Germany. 

Tragic conditions in American home life 
were revealed in the report of the Tressler 
Orphans’ Home. Superintendent Luther D. 
Grossman stated that eight of the last nine 
requests for admission to the institution 
had involved children from “broken 
homes.” The trustees have authorized ad- 
mission of children other than orphans in 
view of this situation. 

Unanimously approved was a proposal 
to divide the conference into four districts. 

Allentown district as proposed will in- 


A Gift of Distinction 
On Wings of Healing 


A gift book of beauty, comfort and spirit- 
ual strength, beautiful in design and con- 
tent. Selected prayers for a wide variety 
of occasions and conditions in life are 
featured. Edited by John W. Doberstein 
and beautifully illustrated by William P. 
‘Schoonmaker, this book will make an ex- 
cellent gift to the sick, hospitalized and 


shut-in. $2.00 


At Your Religious Book Store Or 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
1617 Sumter St., Columbia 3, S. C. 
17 W. Franklin St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


clude Berks, Bucks, Lehigh, JN 
Northampton, and Schuylkill cc 
Harrisburg district will include Dz 
Lancaster, and Lebanon counties. 

delphia district will be composed of 
ter, Delaware, Montgomery, and Ph 
phia counties, and the state of Del 
All Central Pennsylvania Synod ch 
in New Jersey will constitute the pr 
New Jersey district. Final action | 
districting will be taken next spring 

During closing minutes of the « 
ence delegates adopted unanimous: 
resolutions: (1) Pastors shall give 
participation to the solving of the di 
ing labor problems now existing bi 
labor and management. (2) That tl 
tional Lutheran Council be highly 
mended for their efforts in makin; 
sible the admission of worthy Estoni: 
therans into our country. 

Officers elected were: The Rev. (¢ 
T. Miller, Palmyra, N. J., presider 
Rev. Martin L. Tozer, Yeadon, vice 
ident; the Rev. R. Henry Neikirk, R: 
ville, secretary; and Russell Sandt, 
nersville, treasurer. 

Others elected included: Lest 
Balmer, synodical nominating com: 
Charles B. Smith, Harrisburg, syrz 
committee on stewardship; the Rev 
Kapp, Audubon, N. J.; Dr. Rayme 
Miller, Minersville; the Rev. J. F. E 
Manheim; C. R. Greiner, Coatesville 
Grammes, Allentown; and I. J. © 
Philadelphia, conference nominating 
mittee. 

EIGHTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD Trinity Chu 
Three Church Hill, near Easton, w 
tually destroyed, Nov. 10, by fire. 
is believed to have been defective 

The Easton Fire Department was 
but by the time engines arrived 
were through the flooring of the na® 
pipe organ, installed two years aga 
set of chimes, erected as a war me 
crashed through the floor. 

The Rev. Philip H. Pearson, pas: 
ported that plans to build a new 
would be made at once. 

MessraH CuurcH, LINCOLN Park, 


The 


a newly organized congregation, has 
ved a plan presented by the Board 
erican Missions to purchase property 
ston Road. This will be used as a 
1g place and parsonage. The Rev. L. 
ond Lechler of the Board of Amer- 
fissions is now serving on the field. 
er the direction of the Rev. Charles 
land, who worked in the area for a 
of six months, the congregation was 
zed with 56 charter members. 

cE CuHurcH, East Stroudsburg, or- 
d a brotherhood in October. The 
1 council has approved the calling 
assistant to help the Rev. Jacob S. 
r in his work. 

2 500 women registered for the con- 
n of the Women’s Missionary Society 
Allentown Conference when it met 
Paul’s Church, Catasauqua, Oct. 17. 
1,200 attended the Reformation rally 
1 Allentown High School auditorium, 
i. The Rev. Behrend Mehrtens, pas- 
Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., 
ed. 

-AQUE was dedicated in St. Michael’s 
h, Allentown, in memory of its for-~ 
stor, the late Dr. Conrad Wilker, 
0. It was presented by the Women’s 


Auxiliary of the church and unveiled by 
Mrs. Howard Dennis, a member of the 
society. Dr. James F. Lambert, pastor 
emeritus of St. Paul’s Church, Catasauqua, 
preached. 

THe Rev. Joun H. K. MILver was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Beth- 
lehem, by the Rev. Warren C. Heinly, con- 
ference president, Nov. 10. The Rev. Frank 
S. Kuntz, former pastor of the Church of 
the Apostles, Philadelphia, preached. 

A SERIES of services Nov. 3-10, marked 
the 25th anniversary of Trinity Memorial 
Church, Allentown. Speakers were Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; Pastor Heinly, 
conference president; Dr. Roy L. Winters, 
superintendent of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium; the Rev. Charles 
E. Fisher, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Birdsboro; Dr. Russell W. Stine, Muhlen- 
berg College; and the Rev. H. Earl Schlotz- 
hauer, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Shen- 
andoah, Va. The Rev. William H. Stebbins 
is pastor. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Catasauqua, recently 
signed a contract for a $22,000 electronic 
organ that will be dedicated in June 1947. 
The Rev. Philip C. Miller is the pastor. 
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Schick, Hoh, Bechtold Address 


Rallies in Wilkes-Barre Area 
By VERNON B. YEICH 


Scranton—Three Reformation services 
were held in the Wilkes-Barre Confer- 
ence, Oct. 27. The Rev. Claude E. Schick, 

assistant to the of- 
PENNSYLVANIA ficers of the Min- 

isterium of Penn- 
sylvania, preached on “Maintaining Our 
Heritage” at St. John’s Church, Scranton. 
Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, spoke on “Safeguarding the 
Integrity of the Church” in St. John’s 
Church, Wilkes-Barre. Dr. G. H. Bechtold, 
superintendent of the Ministerium Board 
of Inner Missions, discussed “Lutheran 
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Education of the Youth of the Church’ 
St. John’s Church, Towamensing pari 

Curist CuurcH, Christmans, has be; 
a family church school, open Wedne 
evenings from 7.30 to 9. Program cons 
of hymn singing, study, showing of sou 
films such as “The Good Fight,” and r 
ulated recreation. Directing the school 
Pastor William Leifeld and Josiah Behre 

Two LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS W 
held in this conference recently. an 
F. R. Edwards was dean of the —_ 
St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre. " 
Rev. John A. McConomy directed — 
school in Grace Church, Lehighton. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Carbondale, the F 
E. O. Steigerwalt pastor, celebrated its 
anniversary, Nov. 10-12. Speakers 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the 
isterium, and Prof. Leland Brunner, — 
of charter members of St. Paul’s. 

HERE AND THERE: Carbon County clo 
and their wives honored Miss Mile 
Wagner, social mission worker, at a 
Sept. 29. . . . Officers and teachers of 7) 
Trinity Memorial Sunday school, Cata’ 
qua, were consecrated by Pastor Ch 
Mathias, Oct. 6. . . . Towamensing pe 
has purchased a new parsonage for 
Rev. M. L. Wahrman. 


DECEASED 


Elidah Z. Drawbaugh 

Mrs. Elidah Zinn Drawbaugh, wide 
the Rev. David Drawbaugh, died, Oc’ 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. W 
Davis, in Decatur, Ill. She was born 
15, 1868. 

Her husband served parishes in 
Connelsburg, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; Cam 
Ind.; Homestead, Pa.; Smithville, 
and Oregon, Ill. He retired from the 
istry in 1929 and died in Florida in 

Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
she was a native of Gettysburg, PF’ 
addition to Mrs. Davis, she is surviv’ 
a son, Herman, of Atlanta, Ga. 

The Rev. Henry Allen Leader of ‘1 
field, Ill., officiated at the funeral. 


The Lu» 
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A NEW WESTMINSTER SOURCE BOOK 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. The President-Emeritus of the 
Union Theological Seminary shows how recognition and 
appreciation of God can be made the theme of every part 
of the church service. Chapters on the history of rituals, com- 
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services. $2.00 
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By EMIL BRUNNER. “A monument of Christian scholarship. 
It starts at the center of the Gospel and stays there, illuminat- 
ing from that center the most distant regions of our practical 
concerns. No one who is intellectually awake in the religious 
field can afford to miss it.”—Nels F. S. Ferré. $4.50 


An Outline of 
Biblical Theology 


By MILLAR BURROWS. A comprehensive survey of the main 
religious ideas of the Bible as they appear in the Books them- 
selves. Complete with an exhaustive collection of textual 
references so that the reader can be in no doubt as to what 
the Bible says, and where. $3.50 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


. ° e . e . 


AT THIS TIME a year ago, church peo- 
ple of the United States were appeal- 
ing to their government to let them do 
something to help the Germans. Church 
relief committees had started gathering 
clothes, bedding, shoes for tattered, 
starving people of a defeated nation. 

In an urgent telegram to President 
Truman, Dec. 12, 1945, the churches 
begged for permission to begin ship- 
ping these supplies. The answer was 
Yo 

Dr. Franklin Fry, Dr. Ralph Long, 
and other church leaders were in 
Europe last December, surveying the 
situation of hunger and despair. Dr. 
Fry went to see the president in Jan- 
uary, and came away discouraged. “Let 
the Germans have a hard winter. It 
may teach them a lesson.” That was the 
general idea in government circles. 

“Our orders are to tell the Germans 
what they can’t do,” military author- 
ities frankly confessed. 


Now THE UNITED STATES government 
has a new policy. “We suddenly woke 
up to the fact that the policy of teach- 
ing GI’s to ‘hate the Germans’ was out 
of date,’ an army spokesman says. 
Every effort must be made to ship food 
to Germany, it has been decided. 

Seventeen food-carrying ships will 
sail for Germany in December, says the 
secretary of war, Robert P. Patterson. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
promises that the German starvation 
ration of 1,550 calories a day will be 
increased to 1,800 if possible. A pro- 
gram of encouragement will take the 
place of the “act tough” program. 

But there are obstacles. The U.S. 
Congress in its last session drastically 
slashed the Army appropriation for 
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feeding the Germans. To keep up | 
the 1,550-calorie ration will de 
available funds long before the en 
the fiscal year. The new Congre: 
going to reduce U.S. taxes, some 0 
leaders say. The easiest way to & 
omize is to cut down on this busi 
of helping Europeans, they point o 

The U.S. will not support a conti 
tion of UNRRA, or of any other inte 
tional relief organization, it seems 
inite. Gifts for starving Europeans 
have high hurdles to clear when ? 
gress assembles. Of course the chu» 
will speak in favor of a generous p> 

The U.S. government is beginnis 
find the churches useful. It is prop 
that big meetings be held in 14 
during January to appeal for m 
to support cRALoG, which consis: 
agencies largely organized by 
estant and Catholic churches, ani 
cluding Lutheran World Relief. ~ 
agencies are a big factor in ke 
alive millions of hungry Ger 
After refusing these agencies pe 
sion to do anything in Germany # 
ago, they are now to be strong! 
couraged, 


Iv TAKES A LONG TIME for some } 
to find out that the Christian pr 
of love for an enemy, especi: 
broken, defeated enemy, is a good 
The ugliest periods in America 
tory have been the postwar p 
when evils resulting from war) 
been compounded in vengeance 
blindness to assure troubles ance) 
edy for the years ahead. It’s ta 
to say whether we are going to | 
past mistakes. 
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